OR GEMS OF 


LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Then all was jellity, 
Feasting and mirth, light wantoness aod laughter, 
Piping and playing, minstrelsies and masking, 
*Till life fled from us like an idle dream; 
A show of mummery without a meaning. 


‘No. 11. (1836. 


CARNIVAL AT POTOSI. Such is the exhibition on the plain, which is for 
the purpose of burying the festivities of the carnival. 
The guitars, fiddles, and pipes, are bound round 
with black crape ; and when the use of these in- 
struments is over, the emblems of mourning are de- 


A recent traveller in Peru gives a lively account 
of the manner in which the last day of the Carnival 
is celebrated at Potosi. ‘Grandfathers and grand- 
posited in the earth, and thus the ceremonies cease. 
ing ring of the younger generations. All seemed a | 
inspired with the innocent folly of childhood, and ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


the whole population becomes blended in one fa- When first thine infant cry was breath’d, 

mily party of joy and jubilee !’ Our hearts with gladness thrill'd— 
During the day, egg-shells filled with perfumed Thy anxious mother’s bosom heav’d | 

waters, showers of powdered starch, and bonbons, With joy—with rapture, fill’d. 

are thrown by the ladies and gentleman at each 8B 

other; and, as all jests are tolerated, no one can be ope—future bliss, and happiness, 

offended even if he is drenched with cologne, or On our glad view descended— 

covered with flour. Dancing, singing, racing,| | And welcome was thy fund caress—- 

screaming, and other manifestations of wild joy, With love and sorrow blended. 


fill up the early part of the day. 

Towards evening, the mirth, which for a time 
has subsided, is renewed. According to ancient 
custom, the people adorn themselves in all the fine- Death-—from sore 
ry they either possess or can borrow ; they then pro- ur babe—our hope—our boy. 
ceed in promenade to the plain under the great Thy cup ol life, dear boy, has been, 


But scarce hadst thou to us been born-- 
The measure of our joy-- 


- 
‘ 


mountain near the city, some to sit and converse, A bitter cup, indeed — 
and some to dance, till sunset. ‘The scene is cu- Unconscieus of a worldly sin— 
rious and brilliant. The quantity of diamonds, Stainless of any deed. 


pearls, and gold ornaments, displayed on the oc- 
casion is immense. Some of the ear-rings worn 
by the ladies are so ponderous, as to be supported 
by gold chains passing over the head. ‘The dress of 


Yet hast thou borne, while on this earth, 
Full portion of its woes ; 
And sufler'd, till the hand of Death, 


some of the females is remarkable. It consists of a Thy beaming eyes did close. 

full plaited petticoat, containing twelve or fourteen But thou art gone !—the Saviour Christ, 

yards ofrich velvet or satin, trimmed with ribbons Hath kindly taken thee 

of the most gaudy colors, and festoons of artificial Unto his arms—THAT PLACE OF REST— 
flowers. A scarf is thrown over the shoulders, but One bright Eternity. 

in such a manner as to display the raven tresses 

that hangin plaits down the back; on the head, a Adieu ! Sweet treasure of our love ! 
narrow-brimmed black hat is sometimes worn. A fond, a last farewell ! 

The whole produces a very striking, and not un- Thy spirit seeks the realms above— 

pleasing effect. Once inore-—farewell, farewell ! G. F. T, 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE LATE CAMPAIGN IN EAST FLORIDA. 
BY JAMES W. SIMMONS, 

And in the forest’s melancholy sigh, 

Amid those shades that vainlv spread their arms 
‘l’o shield them trom their fues, I seem to hear 

A spirit sad, in murmuring accents mourn 

"he hapless fortunes of the pristine race-- 

Lords once of an unbounded heritage ! 

But now, like evening’s beams upon. their hills, 
Waning tull fast, and dvomed to nerish quite.—-OngEa. 


Havine had a taste of the perils and priva- 
tions ofa campaigoa during alsevere seven weeks’ 
service in the wilds of East Florida, we came to 
theconclusion that war--war, at least, against the 
Seminole in his impregnable fastnesses—is not 
exactly the thing it 1s cracked up to be. We 
there saw a gallant and experienced General 
baffled, and his science put at naught by the 
constancy and courage of the fierce descen- 
dants of the Yemasees—backed, it is true, by a 
combination of physical circumstances that re- 
sulted in snatching the laurel from the brows of 
Scott, to place it upon those of Oceola!* We 
there saw the Veteran and Volunteer, to-day 
burning with bigh hope, and to-morrow cursing 
the evil hour that sent him to fight against an 
invisible enemy in the murderous hammock! 
There, too, we saw the chin-heads, the cypress 
knees and palmetto roots, that live along the 
mystic banks of the Ousthlacoochy, bristling 
up at the approach of the white man, and asif in 
martial sympathy with the invaded Indian. In 
short, we there saw an army of five thousand 
men, marching in three different divisions, each 
with a practised General at its head, to circum- 
vent the Seminole in his native woods—and, by 
a singular coincidence, meeting each other at a 
distanoe of 100 miles from their several starting 
posts, without being able to give any account of 
the foe—hungry, sick, disappuinted, and dis- 
couraged ! 

Asa prelude, perhaps not altogether in appro- 
priate, to this ill-starred campaign, we shall here 
give a short account of a scene at which we 
were present, about eight months previous to 
the breaking out of hostilities,and in which Ge- 
nerals Clinch and Thompson, Oceola, Jumper, 
Micanopy and Abraham, were the chief actors. 
It was then and there that the war spirit was 
perhaps first kindled in the haughty bosom of 
the Seminole—that spirit which has since passed 
over the once fair face of Eastern Florida— 
blurring, and almost obliterating, its lineaments! 

It was on a fine morning in April, now fif- 
teen months ago, that a friend (a planter in the 
famous Alachua district, west of the St. John’s 
river) who had come down to St. Angustine on a 
visit, proposed to us a jaunt up to his plantation, 
about thirteen miles distant trom the Seminole 
Agency, (Fort King,) at which place it was 
known, far and wide, that a talk was to be held 
with the nation upon the subject of their re- 
moval west of the Missivelppi. Having provided 
ourselves with a due quantum of cheese and 


* The name is generally, but incor ectly, spelt with 
ans. ‘The above 1s the true ortliography. 
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crackers, (which we stowed away in a candle 
box,) a change of linen, a hatchet, and lots of 
twine, in case of accidents to our —we sat 
out upon our journey. Picolata, 18 miles from 
St. Augustine, was our first stage. It is an ex- 
tremely solitary, though rather pretty, place. 
The site is one of the boldest on the river; while 
a single house greets the traveller on his ap- 
proach to the spot. It commands a fine view of 
the vast waters of the St. John’s; and is well 
adapted to the comfort of those who in the win- 
ter visit Picolata for the benefit of their health. 
It was agreed that we should cross the river 
early the next morning, for the purpose of get- 
ting over the flat that was to take our horse and 
wagon on the other side. Our only conveyance 
was a batteau—and a beautiful affair it was! 
The alligators had evidently been feeding upon 
it for the last 12 months. It was flat bottomed, 
and sat like a waferonthe wave. And there was 
the majestic river heaving high and heavily before 
us, (for the day was gusty,)and exhibiting an ex- 
panse of more than 2 miles acress, broken into rid- 
gy summits capped by the white foam, in the midst 
of which we saw the black and unsightly heads 
of the numerous alligators that infest the waters 
of Florida—river, lake, pond and pool; and, af- 
ter a heavy rain,not unfrequently disputing the 
very road with the astonished traveller, in that 
low, wet country. 

It was not until we had got fairly out from the 
shore, that we could appreciate the thrilling na- 
ture of our situation. The mighty river seem- 
ed to come booming over us! and we involun- 
tarily rose halfway from our seat as if to antici- 
pate our fate by leaping headlong into the black 
and formidable waters that appeared to spurn 
our unworthy bark from their bosom! 

We reached the opposite shore, however, in 
safety ; got over our travelling equipage, and at 
day-break the next morning commenced our 
journey along the Bellamy road. The grass 
waved over it—for it had been then but little 
used—and our progress was altogether a mat- 
ter of guess-work. Night came on, and we had 
to camp eut—made a large fire, wrapt our 
cloaks round us, and lay down to sleep—for no- 
thing had we to eat—having been upset ina 
pond, where we lost all our cheese and biscuit! 

The sensation on waking up after a doze in the 
wilderness at night, it would be difficult to con- 
vey an idea of to one who has never experien- 
ced it. The first thought is—is all safe! An ob- 
ject, though but a few yards from you—a cart, 
vr a horse--will for an instant startle you—for 
all is strange and still! And yet the mound and 
the morass appear to whisper! and if there bea 
breeze abroad—though but a breath—it seems 
to moan in accents almost human! the senses 
grow thick ; they labour—and the fall of a leaf 
has its fear! 3 

We were up by times,and reached Micanopy 
(named after the chief of the Seminoles, whom 
they call ** Governor,’”’) about sunset. At the 
expiration of a week (during which we amused 
ourselves with shooting alligators,) we sat out 
fur the Agency, about 30 miles distant. It was 
not untill we got within sight of the flag-staff, 
that waved its ample folds above the surrounding 


woods, that we were reminded of being in a 
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poner Somaru ps by man; and the first of the 
race whom we met were two young Indians, sal- 
lying forth upon what errand we knew not. 
e hailed them; and, as is usual where they do 
not understand you, they /aughed—and passed 
on. There is something wild, end scarcely na- 
tural,in the laugh of the Indian; and we never 
felt less inclined to trust him, than when he— 
laughed! On driving up tothe Fort (so called— 
two or three plain houses, one a barrack—and 
since picketted,) we saw them in all directions ; 
voung and old, big and little; men, women and 
children. Their shantees were to be seen in al- 
most every quarter, at irregular distances—as if 
dropped by chance—far as the eye could reach. 
They looked like men who had came there on 
business of moment to them and theirs. Por- 
tions of them were collected in groups about the 
house of the Sutler (poor Rogers, whom they af- 
terwards shot.) but seemed toavoid the quarters 
of Generals Clinch and Thompson—or, if they 
approached them, it was with evident distrust. 
hey would sometimes stalk by, casting a fur- 
tive pes at the piazza, where the officers 
usually lounged away the day, as if their object 
was to reconnoiter the position; and we never 
saw them give us the go by after this manner, 
without fancying that they meditated mischief. 
At every beat of the drum, however, they would 
collect in crowds, but at cool distance, to see the 
men go through the drill. The greater part of 
them were fine, martial pry 3 fellows, much 
perplexed upon the subject of the treaty. 


THE “ TALK”—OCEOLA. 


We were one evening seated in the piazza, 
asking various questions about them, when a 
somewhat tall, lightly, but well-built Indian, 
came suddenly and quickly up the steps, taking 
us almost by surprise. His air was unassuming, 
but graceful and dignified ; and his presence 
marked by great self-possession. He had a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, but carried his limbs as 
if their joints had been oiled. The play of his 
arms was singularly free and rapid, as, indeed, 
were the movements of the whole maa; but the 
manner in which he used his arms we were par- 
ticularly struck with—it was characterized by 
that ease and energy which may be observed in 
animals accustomed to spring upon their prey, 
but which we had never before seen displayed 
in the action of the human arm—not, at least, in 
the same degree. His waist was small, the whole 
figure elegant—and yet it inspired you with the 
idea of combined craft and power. He walked 
with his head down, which, together with the 
crouching of the shoulders, and that peculiar ac- 
tion of the arms, occasioned you, if in the same 
path with him, involuntarily to give way; yet, 
not without a certain feeling of admiration for 
the fine and flexible form that moved with an air 
of wild freedom so fleetly and silently before you. 
But if the figure of the man, which, without be- 
ing at first striking, would yet gradually grow on 
the attention, presenied an image of combined 
energy and elegance, the face was eminently 
worthy of a Raphael! The prevailing tone was 
that of profound melancholy, which rendered 
his smile the most wildly beautiful we had ever 
beheld. The eye, shaded by long, dark lashes, 
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| appeared to sleep as within a shroud, but it was 


a shroud of theughts, which you could not doubt 
had for their subject the sad fortunes of his race, 
hundreds of whom were there around him, re- 
minding him by their presence of their impend- 
ing doom—if, indeed, he ever could forget this— 
for did not the wing of that cloudy destiny which 
hovered over them, throw, too, its cold shadow 
upon him? It was an eye, then, full of fearful 
meaning; anxious, restless, when not fixed in 
thought, for then it riveted as if it grew upon the 
object on which its gaze had fallen. When in 
one of these moods of intense musing, the head 
would be partially turned on one side, as if look - 
ing over the shoulder, which gave an air of deep- 
er abstraction to his manner, from which, when- 
ever recalled by any thing said or done by those 
near him, it was always with one of those beau- 
tifuland seemingly unconscious smiles that acted 
like a mysterious charm on the beholder; it fas- 
cinated while it freezed ; vou admired. and yet 
shrunk from it; for after all, was it not the smile 
of a savage,a high souled Indian, without doubt; 
daring, dauntless; of amazing puwers of mind 
and body; courage to bear, as well as act; but 
one, nevertheless, whose bloody code interposed 
a perpetual barrier between your sympathies 
and his. Perhaps, however, the most charac- 
teristic, as it certainly was the most marked, fea- 
ture of the face, was the mouth, for it was one 
of those mouths in which “a deal of scorn looks 
beautiful”! The space between it and the chin 
was such as to give to the curled under lip an air 
of high disdam, of indignant energy; while a 
faint, perhaps, but indelible trait of ferocity play- 
ed around that noble mouth, at each corner of 
which a speck of froth, white as the flaked snow, 

et wrathful, as if it bad been forced up there 

y the workings of the vexed spirit within, might 
generally be seen enhancing, in no small degree, 
the savage expression of the mouth we are de- 


scribing. There was a tremulous motion about — 


the lips; it was but the faint breath from the 
whirlwind of that stormy soul that played upon 
them, and gave to them their nearly audible vi- 
bration—they scemed as if they panted but to 
curse or kill! 

It was this contrast between the repose of one 
feature, and the constant and almost painful play 
of the other; between the quiet of the eye and 
the action of the mouth, that might be said to 
stamp its peculiar character upon the face of 
this Micasuky Chief. The nose was Grecian, 
perfect! worthy of the Phidian chisel. The chin 
ample, square, and firmly set. The head not 
large, though somewhat long, but with nothing 
of the “ retreating forehead and deprest vertex,” 
which is believed to indicate an inferior grade of 
intellect. The head, on the contrary, was alto- 

ether a fine one. His dress was plain, though 
ull—leggins ; the hunting shirt and turban; with 
moccasins of fine soft leather, closely fitted to 
his feet, which were not large, exhibiting the 
hollow sole and high instep, for which, indeed, 
the Indian is in general remarkable—made up 
the exterior of the Sub-Chief, for such only at 
that time washe. In eight months after, by dint 
of prowess and of pains, he ranked the very best 
of them; and at the sound of his voice not alone 
the Micasukies might be seen to prick their ears! 
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Such was the appearance of this now famous 
Seminole warrior; such the physical man, at the 
time we saw him.—For that other history of 
him, itis written in his deeds. 

As might be supposed, the first question asked 
by those who had come to be present at the 
* Talk,” was, “ How is Powel—on which side is 
he”? To this we received for answer—* O he 
is one of the opposition; but he is fast coming 
round. He has given us much trouble—restless, 
turbulent, dangerous—he has been busy with bis 
people, dissuading them against the treaty—and 
thus sowing the seeds of discord where his influ- 
ence,—for, though young, and a sub-chief mere- 
ly,he is manifestly a rising man among them— 
if exerted on our side would greatly facilitate 
our views. But he has cooled down latterly, 
aod we have great hopes of him now.’”’—Truly a 
hopeful proselyte has he proved himself! He 
would come frequently and familiarly to the 
General's (Clinch’s) quarters, and “ Well, 
Powel,” was the accustomed salutation. We 
had the honor of taking him once by the hand, 
and but once—for he Jeft an impression upon our 
palm and fingers which we had no desire to have 
renewed. It was neither idleness, nor idle cu- 
riosity, that brought him so often to the quarters 
of the officers. He profitted by all be saw and 
heard—appeared to guage the capacities, and 
comprehend the qualities of those around him; 
and would always go away, if not a better, yet a 
wiser man than he came. He was never to be 
seen vaguely and idle mixing with his people. 
We donot remember to have once observed him 
in any of the numerous groups that would be 
collected for miles around the fort. His presence 
was felt without being seen. He ruled the many 
through the agency of the few. His“ talks” were 
in the lowest key, and generally in private. He 
would take his auditor aside—but without appear- 
ing te do it—and would achieve more im few 
words than the majority of our Congress‘onal 
orators in their vasty speeches. Yet he was shy 
of being seen thus engaged, and, as we have 
said, would must commonly retire, with his su- 
bordinate, to some place where he could be free 
from observation—and we are not likely soon 
to forget his sudden apparition, followed by a 
dark, fierce looking savage, into our sleeping 
apartment early one morning, yet not before we 
had risen and were drest. Our cot stood behind 
the door of the room, and on coming forward we 
saw him seated on a skeleton bedstead at the op- 
posite end of the chamber, in earnest conversa- 
tion with the Indian at his side. So stealthy had 
been their tread, that we were unconscious of 
their presence, till, turning, we beheld them in 
the position we have described. The sight star- 
tled us—for it was early, and every thing was 
still—but, although our sudden appearance from 
behind the door, must have been as little looked 
for by them, as most assuredly was theirs by us, 
yet neither limb nor lineament was discomposed; 
was stirred—not a muscle moved—the very eye 
appeared as a fixture—and, in short, they took 
no more notice of us thanif we had been nothing 
at all! Our sensations, on the whole, were none 
of the most agreeable. The freedom of our 


chamber had been somewhat 


taken, and our very presence treated as thoug 
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ithad beena nonentity. We concluded, how- 
ever, that as Oceola neither stood upon ceremo- 
ny, nor stuck at trifles, it wou!d be best to take no 
notice of him, and so we very quietly and cor- 
dially withdrew. 

e had not been twenty-four hours at the 
agency before we were enabled to perceive that 
the Seminoles did not relish the business that had 
brought them there. The chiefs—all, at least, 
of the delegation who had gone to look at the 
land of promise, west of the Mississippi, were 
manifestly in a dilemma, They had signed the 
treaty, weakly, perhaps, wickedly, signed it, 
without previous consultation with their people, 
as had been stipulated for; and the latter very 
naturally and properly refused to be thus bound 
over by the unauthorised act of a few, merely, 
of their number. The signing of the treaty was, 
in truth,a breach of faith towards the nation, 
on the part of the chiefs; and our Government 
has yet to answer the question, ‘* Were you not 
aware that the delegation had no authority to do 
what they did? that the Seminoles had never 
agreed to be absolutely bound by what might be 
the views, or mere will, of that delegation ? 
that they had instructed the chiefs to go and 
look at the land, and then to lay before them an 
account of all that they had seen? that, under 
these circumstances, the treaty, signed as it was, 
was something more than a mockery, was an at- 
tempted fraud upon the Seminole nation? that, 
being thus null and void, as wanting the high 
sanction of the a with what show of jus- 
tice, of fair dealing, of honor, or humanity, did 
= hold up this faithless deed to 

ause they indignantly disavowed it, call to 
your aid the sharp but unworthy argument of the 
sword”? For the credit of our Govenment, we 
fear that this question is one more easily 


| than answered. 


This, then, it was that perplexed and pertur- 
bed the minds of the Seminole chiefs, now as- 
sembled, perhaps for the last time, to hold a talk 
upon the subject of that surreptitious treaty. 
As we have said, they had signed it, but where 
was the confirmation now? On the one hand, 
the agents of our Government pointed them to 
their names on the confronting record ; and, on 
the other, the Seminole brandished his war knife, 
as the only argument with which he was pre- 
pared to approach the treacherous parchment ; 
and which, it was well known, would be in cer- 
tain reserve for him of the race who should have 
the bold baseness to ratify the deed—he ratified 
his doom! 

Oceola, (who had been one of the rey ce 
that went West,) saw, at once, that he had a 
doubtful and a difficult game toplay. He must 
appear to be in favour of the treaty, but not 
without people of the policy that 
governed him. He took no counsel of fear that 
was not an honorable fear. He was not afraid 
todie; but he feared death at the hands of those 
whom he should deceive. When in the coun- 
cil seat he would be silent—the time for action 
would be the time for him—and he saw, as with 
prophetic vision, the future teeming with those 
stern events that have since overshadowed the 
land, as with a curse invoked upon it by the in- 
dignant manes of the warrior-Yemassee ! 
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For the rest, they too, like him, were free to| 


choose, free to tread the broad though ru ged 
path of allegiance to their le; or to fol ow 
meanly in the wake of the white man, who 
would despise while he carest them. 

Several days had now rulled over, having each 
brought with it an accession to the numbers of 
the dusky forms that in detached parties spread 
over the far grounds of the agency, dotting it as 
with gloom, The site on which the fort stood 
was somewhat elevated, gradually sloping off, 
however, on either side, and, at the distance of 
several hundred yards, again rising to conside- 
rable height, beyond which the vast intermina- 
ble woods were seen to stretch far as the eye 
could follow them. It was principally along this 
latter elevation that the several tribes lay scat- 
tered, but not mixed. In each tribe there are 
usually so many families; and, in time of peace, 
it is in families, and not tribes, that they live. 
The women do not, as is commonly supposed, 
perform all the drudgery. They are, indeed, 
‘* drawers of water,” but not “ hewers of woud.” 
The men, too,not unfrequently prepare their own 
meals; and are very fond of a broth which 
they make of meat, and a in the name ot 
which we now forget, but which is of indigenous 
growth. They are great loungers; and, on the 
whole, we should say sluggish—though capable, 
when roused, of amazing exertions, and of sus- 
taining incredible fatigue. Among themselves, 
without ever anuene in familiarities, they are 
extremely social; mild, yet grave—not, however, 
eschewing or disrelishing a jcke, for they have 
much humor—but it is never extravagant. 
There is something decidedly rational, a philoso- 
phy in their manner, with which it is impossible 
not to be struck; and yet it is but 


** The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below !”’ 


There is, however,an absent air about them 
even at those moments, when you would suppose 
their thoughts were most collecte/—that is, when 
quietly chatting among themselves. The smile, 
or the laugh, is like the fire from the flint, that 
straight is cold again. Would we could say as 
much for their anger, their revenge! 

It is, doubtless, the wild uncertain life they 
lead, that has imprest this character of care 
upon their rigid features. There is something 
of unhappiness in the eye of the Indian—a re- 
pose that is not rest—a sadness, as if reflected 
from the dark shadow of his destiny, that set- 
tles upon every line of the countenance. See him 
leaning against a tree, or reclining under it, and 
he appears always as if revolving in his soul 
some change or chance of fate—something that 
claims his thoughts—and, alas! for the poor In- 
dian, does he indeed not live ** a man forbid ”’? 

When night came on, the scene, for miles on 
either hand, that would present itself, was one of 
wild and fearful beauty! An hundred camp 
fires would light up the surrounding woods, 
against which you saw reflected the shadows of 
as any forms moving to and fro in the distance, 
but without lending a sound to break the silence 
of that peopled solitude! In walking through 
their encampment, at that hour, it was not with- 
out a certain thrilling of the blood—so noiseless 
was the scene, it seemed a mystery to the sense! | 
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It was not until you got near, that you were 
made sensible of being in the midst of living 
beings—and yet all was stil)! save now and then 
the sudden movement of a limb—an unclad, 
brawny limb—or the breathing,thick and heavy, 
of the sleepers; and sometimes a sound, like a 
long drawn sigh, swelling almost into a groan, 
deep and hollow, from the breast of one who 
sleptrot. It was scarcely possible to repress a 
shudder as we past, for to us, at least, the scene 
was new. 

The tent, or shantee, ot the “ Governor” (Mi- 
canopy,) was pitched at truly royal distance, not 
only from those of his peop. but from the quar- 
ters of General Clinch—it was two miles off! 
Nor did this savage head of his people deign to 
make his appearance until within a day or two 
of the approaching talk. This was now at hand— 
as most, if not all, of the nation who were to be 
present, had gradually come in. 

lt was the night immediately preceding the 
first grand consultation, that we received an in- 
vitation to be present at 


A WAR DANCE, 


To be given in compliment to General Clinch 
and his officers. The latter got permission of 
the General (who did not himself go) to be pre- 
sent on the occasion; and about seven o’clock 
in the evening we sat out, headed by Captain 
M——, of the artillery,a perfect /ever ofa man! 
and as gallant and agreeable as be is muscular. 
We soon got into a trail, though none of us knew 
exactly where the exhibition was to take place. 
The _ was very dark, although a star light 
one. Presently, however, innumerable torches 
suddenly blazed forth upon our right and left, 
scree by as many voices chanting in chorus 
a wild song, to which they gave that emphasis 
the Indian is sure to impart toan occasion. And 
now the very air and surrounding woods were 
vocal! and, as the various parties came career- 
ing down upon the trail, some distance ahead of 
us—the flaring of the numerous lightwood 
torches—the dark, almost naked, and somewhat 
frantic ery 2 forms upon which they fell, (for 
the spirit of the martial dance was up!) together 
with the concord, not exactly of ** sweet sounds,”’ 
but of loud, rude voices that greeted our ears— 
gaveto the scene a truly savage grandeur ; and 
recalled to the mind the image of the Furies, 
with their fatal lashes, hastening to the grove 
of the avenger—Nemesis ! 

On we went in Indian file, treading close upon 
each other's heels, and observing that silence 
which is sure to grow out of a sense of insecuri- 
ty—for secure, some how or other, we soon be- 
gan to fancy we were not. Here were 10 or 12 
of us, only—all officers, save two—yet all un- 
armed—following after night some hundred In- 
dians deep into the woods, and at a time when 
discontent was rife among them—to be present 
ata War Dance! We affected to joke each 
other occasionally, but in truth we began to 
think it was no joke—for we were now nearly 
2 miles from the fort—while far ahead of us the 
torches still wafted onward. At length we 
thought of ope short, and consulting as to 
the prudence of following our savage guides any 
further—when we fancied we could discover 
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that there was a halt. We now quickened our 
steps, and soon found our conjecture right. On 
getting up to the spot. we felt ourselves repaid 
for our long walk, in, the wild beauty of the 
scene that presented itself; and also learnt whiy 
it was that they had carried us so far from the 
fort—it was to be near the “ Governor’s” quar- 
ters—Micanopy was hard by; and the dance 
was to be honored by his presence. The place 
selected did credit to the taste of the Indian, 
and showed that he had an eye for the beautiful in 
nature. It was under a canopy of green and 
graceful boughs falling in circular array areund 
ihe spot,and nearly. meeting in the centre, where 
the pendant leaVes,** dewy with nature’s tear- 
drops,” appeared each'te kiss the other, as if in 
sad sympathy fora scene that inspired even our- 
selves with an involuntary feeling of mournful- 
ness. It had been vot up as if by way of pro- 
pitiating those whose fortune it was to be per- 
mitted to come there not with the awe which. 
under the once proud auspices of the Seminole. 
such a spectacle had not failed to impress u 
their minds. It seemed to say,—Behold! it was 
thus that the Red man had been wont to cele- 
brate the deeds of daring of his people! The 
voices that sent up their martial hymns in the 
dance, were those that rose fiercest in the bat- 
tle cry! But the glory of the Seminole hath de- 
parted! desecrated is the proud song of his fa- 
thers! their spirits refuse now to hear it—for, 
lo! the white man hath commanded it to be! 
And in truth there was a constrained air 
about the actors in this scene, as if their feelings 
did not go along with it—and how should they! 
The ground under the trees (in the form of a 
circle) they had cleared up before we arrived, 
built a large fire in the centre, towards which 
one of them suddenly darted, and, bowing low to 
it, commenced a sort of canter round the ring, 
followed by another, and another—each first do- 
ing the same reverence to the fire—till nearly 
all the appointed number (some 40 or 50) had fal- 
len into the the the 
evening, avery graceful, pretty looking Squaw 
(wife of one of the chiefs) decorated in all 
her finery—with a profusion (some dozen sets) of 
beads around her neck, and a.world of tinklin 
shells (the small terrapin shell perforated, om 
filled with shot) glided from under a tree where 
she had been making her tuilet—and with her 
head held modestly down—and the tips of her 
fingers employed in spreading out her dress on 
either side broad as the turkey’s tail !—glided 
into the now fiery and impetuous circle, that car- 
ried her round as the wind would the gossamer! 
— The movement of the dancers was graceful, 
though vehement and rapid—yet keeping time 
to the low, sepulchral chant that accompanied 
it; while the hollow tramp of their feet, that 
sent its echoes far into the forest—the occasion- 
al and measured pause, followed by the supple 
bound!—and the significant glancing of the 
right arm, as if well pleased with its work of 
death—-for it was expressive of that dark thought! 
—the glare of the flames shooting up almost into 
their faces, and giving to them an aspect scarce- 
ly of the earth!—their tall wild figures as they 
agaiust the torch light, and the thrilling 
um as it arose slowly and heavily upon the 
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night—all combined to furnish forth a sample of 
the Indian War Dance, which those who have 
onee seen it are not likely to forget. 

The first set, having gone its round, was fol- 
lowed by a second, and then a third, till it came 
again to the first; and in this way they kept it 
up till after midnight, when we took our leave 
and left the ground. 

About the same Lour, the next morning, the 
Chiefs came into Council, calm, cool and clear— 
as if the dance, the dust, the heat, the whirl and 
whiz of the preceding night, had neither taken 
vigor from their limbs, nor dissipated for a mo- 
ment one idea in connection with the business 
they had come upon. 

he first day's talk was held under a rural 
canopy, in the open grounds, about 200 yards 
from the General’s quarters—who, together with 
the Agent (General Thompson,) and lots of 
Captains and Lieutenants, bad taken his seat in 
the Council, drest in full military costume.— 
The General (Clinch) has a fine determined 
countenance; and is just what he looks. On 
his right sat a young officer, with pen, ink and 
per before him, to report On 
is left was the little, limping figure of Cudjoe 
(the Interpreter) with his cunning, squinting 
eyes; and his hands folded across his lap, in 
seemingly meek attention to the scene around 
him. Rear him stooc a tall, square-shouldered, 
weather-beaten looking man about 50 years of 
age, who had been long amalgamated with the 
Indians, having married a squaaw—and who was 
present for the double purpose of — Cudjoe 
when at fault; and of seeing that he faithfully 
transfused from the English into the Indian. 
This formed the inner circle. The second and 
outer ones were filled up by the soldiers, but 
without arms; and the various other persons 
whom business or curiosity had collected to- 
gether at the Agency. The day was fine; and 
quite a sensation had been produced. Presently 
it was announced that the Indians were coming. 
There is something ia the sound—Jndian !—that 
seems to startle, always, the white man. In the 
campaign it was the signal for immediate and 
profuund silence,— 


** And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time 


And even here—in a talk with the then pacific 
Seminole—the announcement of his approach to 
the Council, caused all present (even the cool 
Clinch) to give that sort of heed which seemed 
tosay— Look out !’ 

Up they came along the narrow path, and in 
the wonted ‘ file—a long array !—silent, grave, 
and self-possest; and with all that dignity so pe- 
culiar to the Indians as a people. The first who 
walked into the council, was a short, thick set, 
battered-looking old warrior, who had borne the 
brunt of many a fight; and braved the soldiers 
of General Jackson. Oceola, Jumper,and the 
rest (all but Micanopy), succeeded, one by one ; 
and went through the ceremony of shakin 
hands. We had all of us to give our hands o 


course; and a trying ordeal it was, not only 
from the number of palms we had to take, but 
from the quite too — gripe which each 

he Indian, in shaking 


was sure to give us. 
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hands, raises up his arm, bringing it down with | scalp, a few months after, made atonement not 


avim! that is exceedingly expressive—for it | alone to 


not unfrequently forces the blood down into the 
very ends of your fingers. Before we had 


Occola. 
The Indians, however, showed that they were 


ne not to be intimidated by the menaces of their 


through with this preliminary, our hands had be- | “‘ Great Father at Washington;” it was in vain 
come all of the same —— colour—that is that General Clinch looked daggers to them ; 


black as the soot from the pine 


res! At length they had not yet had a taste of his quality ! and 


one Indian, who wore a ring of tin or steel, seiz- vain was General Thompson’s argumentum ad 


ed our hand, and, before he relinquished it, fairly 
cut the little finger to the bone! Turning to the 
General, we could but observe, that we had 
drawn blood in the cause, but hoped it was not 
ominous! 

This part of the business over, and all being 
seated--General Thompson, a man of tall. power- 
ful, frame—rose, and commenced a _ speech, 
which, together with his manner, we could not 
help thinking was altogether too grandiloquent. 
Nothing daunted, however, was Cudjoe, who, 
with his eyes rivited upon the speaker, appear- 
ed to drink in every word that he uttered. It 
was impossible at first not to be amused at his 
wrapt attention, for we were satisfied that all 
the while he was not comprehending perhaps a 
syllable that was said. We were mistaken, 
however, and when, to the surprise of all, we 
were assured by the white interpreter that Cud- 
joe reported faithfully—almost word for word— 
the language of the Agent, our mirth, at the 
poor black’s expense, was instantly changed in- 
to an involuntary sort of respect for him. But, 
though Cudjoe was faithful, he was by no means 
elegant—perhaps he understood the Indians bet- 
ter. He would generally end his replies 
with,—“ He sess so.” Sometimes it would be,— 
** He say he sess so.” English which, though 
honest, could certainly not boast of being “ the 
King’s ”’ 

The burden of tliese replies was, that the In- 
dians did not wish to leave the count One 
speaker said,—" the trees were as his body ; their 
branches as his limbs ; and the water of the land 
as his blood.” This was strong language—but, 
sorry we are to say, General Thompson, and the 
rest, had not come there to listen to the objec- 
tions—however natural or just. Then why the 
forms of a consultation, a “talk”? Was it not 
a solemn mockery to convene the Indians for a 
Council, and then tell them that it was useless 
for them to say a word about the matter--for 
that go they must and should! It certainly struck 
us tn this light; and even painfully. They evi- 
dently had come under the impression that they 


would be listened to; and when they proceeded 


to express their views and feelings, we handled 
our swords, and told them to beware! Nor was 
our phraseology, in addressing thein, the most 
parliamentary. 


Cudjoe was ordered, in the progress of the 
talk, to tella Chief, who, it meer, had denied 
his signature to the treaty at Payne’s Landing, 
that he “ fied.” “Tell him from me, Cudjoe, 
that he lies!” The Indian plied his pipe, the 
while; and seemed coolly to puff away the in- 
sult with the smoke. He was,we believe, a bad 
fellow, still this language was scarcely justifia- 
ble; and it was used, too, to one who could not 
resent it; for so of course the Agent believed ; 
but it was not forgotten; and poor Thompson's 


| 


hominem ; a sullen, dogged air pervaded those 
whom he addressed, who made long, evasive 

yeeches in reply; it was a hopeless business! 
the General,the Agent, and the officers, were all 
tired out; and Cudjoe was directed to say to the 
Indians that two days further would be granted 
them to make up a final answer ; when if, they 
still persisted in refusing to comply with the 
terms of the treaty, they would be forced to it. 
With this threat the meeting. broke up; the 
whites manifestly oe ee at the result ; while 
the Indians exhibited the air of people entirely 
satisfied with themselves; and so cuted the first 
day’s “ Talk.” 

All now began to speculate as to the nature of 
the * final answer” to be given in the end of the 
allotted time, if given in at all; and most of us 
anticipated a scene when that time should come. 


WONDERFUL SPRING. 


The next morning our friend and self,—at- 
tended by two of the fort soldiers whom the 
General politely allowed to accompany us to 
“man” our boat—repaired to a Spring about 
three miles from the Agency, and of which we 
had heard a great deal—for the purpose of at 
once seeing and bathing in it. It was an ob- 
long piece of water, probably two miles inlength, 
calm and sequestered ; with the breeze just ruf- 
fling its surface as it sported, seemingly charm- 
ed, along its fair expanse, that mirrored the 

reen and leafy world, that hung upon its bor- 
_ soap while in liquid lapse it laved, as if it 
loved 

The Faly’s fluwersin the waves unwet ; 

‘hat seemed as treshly trom the heaveuly. bowers 

By the star scattering baud of night there shed.” — 


The traveller who, in passing, sees a woody 
trail leading down, as he would suppose, to a 
common pond for watering his horse, would ne- 
ver imagine that behind those lofty and thick 
woods, as if curtained from human ken, there 
lived a scene so dream-like and so witching! 

“ Yet sulemn was that lovely solitude, 
Gorgeous and silent, pensive and sull, 
As Eden, when man tirst was exiled thence.” 


We pushed off in our boat, and soon found — 


ourselves rape upon a Clear transparency of 
water tothe depth of forty feet. Below, the ap- 

arance that presented itself was one of singu- 
ar and striking beauty. It was that of a spa- 
cious floor inlaid with gold and precious stones 
of every variety of hue—giving a sort of bold 
relief to the large black fish that floated lazily 
along in that far depth, like genii of the place, 
to whom alone were known the secrets of its 
wonderful abyss! As we lay, startled yet still, 
upon the surface of that magic water, scarcely 
realising the wrapt scene! we almost fancied 
that some treachery lurked beneath the noise- 
less element—all was so wild and wierd! ‘To 
bathe, to lave our limbs in those silver waters, 
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wasa temptation wecould not resist. The thought, 
tog, that perhaps we were the first to break the 
virgin beauty of its crystal surface, had its se- 
cret and excitingcharm. Yet it seemed almost 
a sin!—for was it not a scene 


“ Too fair to worship, tuo divine to love ™! 


Nevertheless, in we plunged! and, whether 
fact or fancy, we certainly thought it the most 
delicious bath we had ever revelled in! The 
water was, in truth, soft as a lady’s hand; and we 
seemed to drink in new life with its touch! Pre- 
sently, however, to our horror, a large alligator 
made its sudden appearance within not many 
yards of us—swimming to a point near the 
shore where, it occurred to us, that he was going 
to take his stand, and watch his time! The ap- 
pearance of a creature so rude in such a 
scene, dispelled our dream—and then we thought 
the water just like any other water. So much 
for the mind’s sorcery !—it is that that colors 
all our objects—giving to them their power to 
curse, or bless! and signal is the doom inflicted 
by the hand that breaks the spell without de- 
stroying the memory of its charm! 

Our friend, who had been accustomed to see 
alligators, and, fortunately too, to see things, not 
as they might be, but as they are—continued 
his gambols in the Spring, until fairly tired, 
when he got out, and we returned to the fort. 

The day big with the fate of the Seminoles, 
the day for the second and last talk, was now at 
hand, and heavily in clouds, too, it came on. 
The rural canopy was abandoned ; and the large 
area of the barrack selected for the conference. 
There was increased interest felt on the ocea- 
sion, which had the effect of thro 
at an early hour. Those who could not see were 
content to listen. The arrangements were in 
— pretty much after the fashion of the 

rst day, except that General Clinch, by way, 
we presume, of emphasis, had placed his sword 
upon the table before him, and directly opposite 
the Indians, as if it would say, ‘“* Take Heed ”! 
General Thompson was busily engaged in ad- 
justing a budget of papers on another table; 
while the faithful Cudjoe stood ready at his post. 
On the other side sat Jumper, with his small and 
deadly eyes, contracted forehead, but very pro- 
minent nose; altogether a most ill-favored and 
forbidding visage. There, too, was Oceola, 
playing, as usual, a piece of straw between his 

ips, as if to conceal the workings of the face, 
with his head on one side, and looks fixed upon 
the floor, like one communing with himself, 
Still, the *“* Governor” appeared not, and the 
excuse he sent in on the present occasion, was 
one that caused the gravity of the council great- 
ly to relax—he had “a pain in the stomach”’! 
‘** Tell him,” thundered the agent, “* tell him he 
is stricken from the list of chiefs!” and down he 
sat again, angry and annoyed at wkat he be- 
lieved to be a mere trick of Micanopy’s. The 
Indians heard, but heeded not, the sentence thus 
pronounced upon the “ Governor,” for they ne- 
ver show emotion. And now, all countenances 
being once more composed, General Thompson 
rose slowly and imposingly from his seat, and, 
with every eye fixed upon him, was in the act of 


ing the place | bond 
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tion to the word now apinering on the tongue it 
was about to leave forever, when the sills of the 
flooring suddenly gave way, and we were all, 
officers and men, tables, benches, paper, ink 
and pens, precipitated to the bottom ! turning 
sundry ludicrous somersets as down we went— 
a series of “ ground and lofty tumblings”’ that 
were quite involuntary; but which the Indians 
did not at all relish, for they instantly raised a 
shout that recalled us to our senses—for it was 
a cry that proclaimed treachery |—Seminoles 
to the rescue! They thought themselves entrap- 
ped. A loud burs: of laughter, on our part, soon 
undeceived them; and then they seemed to en- 
ey the ludicrous accident as much as we did. 
o body being hurt, though some amazingly 
scared, we now began to pick ourselves up as 
well as we could. me had the benches top- 
pled over them, others with their legs in the air, 
and not afew viced between the more bulky 
bodies with which they had bee 
thrown. Order being restored, the business of 
the morning went on, but little to the satisfac- 
tiod of either party; and at length the council 
was dissolved, leaving the Indian opposition to 
the treaty nearly as formidable as before. 
General Clinch took leave of the Agency a 
day or two after; and Oceola, thinking it was 
time to get rid of the Agent also, (whom, 
up to that moment, he had Sunes.) 
proceeded to the quarters of General on, 
and ordered him to leave the place! The Semi- 
noles (not yet ripe for open hostilities) failed to se- 
cond the daring Micasuky, and he was put in 
irons. To effect his release, he made a promise, 
and he performed it--but he stopt there! The 
was now cancelled—and from that hour 
he resolved to strike a blow which we should 
was handsome, he was , as an In- 
dian may be. He had his town, a large settle- 
ment, well built. He lived, in many respects like 
the white man. He was the white man’s friend 
—in favor of his people treaty— 
set the example, by driving in his cattle for 
sale, and—Oceola shot him! The friendly In- 
dians fled to our forts for protection—the hostile 
rallied around Powell—the war had com- 
menced! 
Let us imagine the lapse of a few months, 
and we are brought to 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


We pass over the battle of the Ouithlachoo- 
chy, in December, for we were not present at 
it. We say the battle, because, without at 
all impugning his prowess, Gen. Gaines did not 
fight the Indians on that river in the following 

ebruary, as it is thought he should have done; 
and Gen. Scott’s affair with them, a little after, 
and nearly at the same place, was a mere skir- 
mish. General Gaines represented the Indian 
force at 1500, as he believed—an over-estimate, 
in the opinion of all with whom we have conver- 
sed upon the subject. But, granting the 1500, he 
had 1100—no very great d’sparity at all events. 
Say the river was in the way—yetthe river was in 
some places fordable, and not very far, either, 
from where Gaines threw up his breast work. 


putting forth his right arm, so as to suit the ac- 


Was it the want of supplies? He had taken 
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with him, from Camp King, rations for ten days 
—in seven he could be at Tampa Bay—and in 
five from the river. Was it want of convey- 
ance for his wounded, in ease he risked a bat- 
tle? Did ever General go into the field without 
such conveyance? Did General Gaines expect 
to march through the enemy’s country, without 
meeting thatenemy? And if he did not, did he 
intend to give .him battle? If so, how was it 
that he was unprepared ? 

View the matter in what light we may, it is 
inexplicable. 

With regard to the battle of the Ouithlachoo- 
chy, there are some things in connexion with that, 
too, that are yet to be explained. Noone has a 
more cordial respect for the officer who presid- 
ed on that occasion, than we have; but the peo- 

le of Florida have asked, why, with the means 

e had of crushing the Indians then and there, 
he yet failed todo it? Why were 500 men per- 
mitted to remain, on one side of the river, spec- 
tators of the fight that was going on upon the 
other? Colonel Warren, of Jacksonville, whose 
gaflant and impetuous charge, with the handful 
of men he was with difficulty allowed to get 
over, saved the retreating force of Clinch from 
being cut to pieces—earnestly and repeatedly 
sought and sued to be permitted to take over at 
least all his men—whatever General Call might 
think proper to do with his Tallahassee volun- 
teers—and, with swords drawn, ready to cleave 
them down if eA moved, the men were order- 
ed not to stir ! e fear it will not do to say that 
an attack was e ted on that side. The In- 
dians were on thes side, (west of the rover) and 
were fighting Clinch up to the elbows! here, 
then, he wanted all his force. But it was pro- 
per, it has been said, to have a few en the other 
side of the river to cover, if necessary, his re- 
treat across it—<t would not have been necessary 
to retreat, had those 500 men been where they 

e pardon o parties,if we are 

—but we have reason to fear that we are not. 

The opening of the regular campaign, uader 
General Scott, was delayed fully one month be- 
yond the time that had been appointed for it to 
take place, owing to the immense difficulties ex- 
perienced in transporting men and supplies to 
the respective — to which they were te be 
forwarded. The very elements appeared to be 
a us; and the reads were nearly impassa- 
ble. The weather, for weeks, was such as to 
make prisoners of us to the house; and it was 
found impossible to push forward troops and pro- 
visions with the celerity that had been anticipa- 
ted. A number of Georgia Dragoons, who, 
animated by the finest spirit, had come on “ in 
spite of thunder,” on arriving down at the river 
opposite Picolata, and finding themselves up to 
their horses’ knees in mud—with the rain driv- 
ing almost through them; and with nothing 
there to greet them except the tumbling and tem- 

tuous river,and a few pine sheds that had 
een erected as a temporary shelter—delibe- 


rately turned their backs on the inhospitable | sa 


scene, and trotted home again! General Floyd, 
of Georgia~the very pink of courtesy, and 
soul of chivalry !—disappointed in obtaining the 
command he desired, returned home. 


| General, who, by the way, has very much the 
air and carriage of the Indian—tall, erect, of 
swarthy hue, with hair clustering about his 
brows 1n locks like the raven’s,and with an eye 
in which a soul radiates in every sparkle— 
would have been an accession to either wing of 
the army, and it was matter for regret that his 
services were not secured. He is one of the 
most accomplished men in our country; a mas- 
ter of every gentlemanly and chivalrous art— 
but with his various and surprising. skill in strict 
abeyance to the dictates of a spirit as just and 
as generous as it is romantically gallant. We 
lost him, however, and we eould not help think- 
ing that with him wenta sinew of the war. Then 
came the astounding intelligence that General 
Gaines, with his 1100 men, had visited Camp 
King, and there made serious inroads on our 
supplies. This too, we believe, was almost the first 
intelligence we had had of his being in Florida 
at all, and was certainly not calculated to apolo- 
give for his presence there. We know it is said 
that it lay in his division, but did not orders over- 
take him at Pensacola, requiring him to repair 
elsewhere—to repair to the Mexican frontier ? 
This, we believe,is not denied; yet the orders 
were not obeyed, and the General prosecuted 
his march into Florida. After he got there, 
would that he had done something to atone for 
the fault of being there. What did hedo? 
finately worse nothing—and in more re- 
‘spects than one. He embarrassed the opera- 
tions of the regular campaign at the very outset. 
First, by the consumption of supplies at Fort 
King—supplies that were all important to Gene- 
ral Scott, who bad been charged with the con- 
duct of the war. But the grand evil was that of 
his fluttering the bird before the springe was 


/set,and with no means of catching it hunself. 
The plan of the campaign, which, so far as any 
regular plan could be available against such an 
enemy, was, without doubt, a one— was 
perhaps rendered abortive by this movement on 
the part of General Gaines—as the enemy, un- 
disturbed upon the river, (where they were 
| known to be in all their force,) would in ali like- 
lihood, but for his mest untoward and unmilitary 
movement, have remained where they were, un- 
til the three divisions of the regular army, 
marching from three separate points, could have 
been brought up to surprise and hem them ia. 
This was the piano Bee that would most pro- 
bably have succeeded, had it not been counter- 
acted by General Gaines—who yet failed to give 
such an account of the enemy, as, under all the. 
he was the more especially 
to do. 

We desire to be distinctly understood, as be- 
ing neither the partisan nor apologist (if, indeed, 
he need apology,) of General Scott; neither are 
we, from any personal motive whatever, the im- 
pugner of General Gaines’s conduct. We mere- 
ly exercise the right of expressing our opinions 
‘upon a matter of public import, founded as are 
those opinions upon facts that none may gain- 


y. 
it was under auspices, then, not the most flat- 
tering, that on the 26thof March, the campaign 
ned under General Scott, O 
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n arriving at 
Picolata, we learned that the General and Staff 
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had gone down the river to Black Creek the day 
before, on their way to Fort Drane. We joined 
a detachment, consisting of seven men, twe offi- 
cers, and two pack horses, heavily laden—in all 
ten men—with 60 miles of road before us, known 
to be not altogether free from danger. The rain 
had been pouring in torrents, and rendered this 
road almost impassable. We managed.however, 
to reach Major Cooper’s encampment that night, 
about five miles from the river—where our Svt- 
ler broke down, and abandoned the expedition 
as hopeless. He met with no bad market, ne- 
vertheless, among the poor fellows who had been 
lingering it out there for three weeks—out of 
grog, out of shoes, out of spirits. The Sutler 
terally besieged, was not allowed time to rid 
his face of the mud that left it difficult to deter- 
mine whether he was white or black, or to wring 
the water from his dripping apparel (and we 
were all pretty much in the same plight) ere he 
was required to unlock his stores. The night 
being raw and chilly, we had kindled a large pine 
fine—and with the vapour steaming from our 
wet clothes, as we stood near and almost in it— 
the smoke bringing the tears into our bleared and 
bloodshot eyes—we exhibited the appearance 
that Milton’s devils must have done, when they 
escaped the “ Stygian flood.”” The Sutler, no- 
thing loth, in spite of his predicament, opened 
shop, and a ridiculous scene ensued. One fel- 
low would go off strutting delighted in a pair of 
new boots,“‘a world too wide for his shrunk 
shanks.” Another, decorated in a flaring new 
neck cloth, nearly dislocated his vertebrz in 
his attempts to survey the member so recently 
and gaudily adorned. A third had squeezed him- 
self into a pair of trowsers which sounded the 
halt at everystep! A fourth offered his watch for 
a yy ey Dutch herrings. Whilea fifth,inspir- 
ed by the whiskey, threw up his cap and hurraed 
for the devil! ‘This last specimen reminded 
us of one of our detachment whom we had left 
in a profound slumber on the road, under one 
of the broken wagons of the Sutler, where we 
had laid him and covered him up in his blanket. 
He was “clane an Irishman,” and a very cha- 
racteristic specimen he was. He had been mak- 
ing free with himself at the river, but had star- 
ted manfully upon the march! From the bad- 
ness of the road, the party were somewhat scat- 
tered in their attempts to pick outa path. But 
though the centre was bad enough, the sides of 
the road, verging on the pine-barren, were still 
worse. There the treacherous soil would sink 
under you to considerable depth; and sosuddca- 
ly as to threaten to break your legs. To our 
horse we found it extremely dangerous. Pre- 
sently, at some little distance on eur left, we 
Saw a man go down prone upon his face in the 
mud !—the fall accelerated by the weight of his 
knapsack and musket. Up he got, again, how- 
ever; and we supposed he had only stumbled. 
The desire to conceal, if possible, his real situa- 
tion, caused him to make the most strenuous 
efforts, which, to us, who had noted his cendi- 
tion on starting, afforded no little amusement. 
In a moment more he made another most pro- 
found bow to his mother earth, pitching head 
foremost into her oozy lap! ‘*‘ Whois that,” ask- 
ed one of the officers who had accidentally spied 
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him out, in the very midst of lis ludicrous diffi- 
culties, but before any one could respond tothe 
query, the struggling Hibernian disappeared al- 
together! He had contended long and hard, 
but would it not do—his centre of gravity was not 
to be preserved; and now he had fairly given it 
up as a bad job, and lay prone at his length! 
his face down; and his arms spread out in the 
attitude in which he had blindly.and frantical- 
ly branched them forth, winnowing the air in his 
efforts to avoid a fall-—-his knapsack tossed over 
his head; and his musket grasped in one tena- 
cious hand as with the gripe of death itself. 
He was fairly done up!—not another effort to 
rise--shame was dead—he seemed to say— 
Well, its just so”’!—he was effectually floored. 
The youngest of the two officers approached, 
and speke to him—‘ Barney, can’t you get . 
—but Barney spoke not—stirred net. “ We 
shall have to leave you here,’—the threat was 
as little heeded. ‘‘ Barney, give me your mus- 
ket,” said the officer, laying his hand upon 
it,as he spoke. “ Och! but by J——s I wont, 
though! O I'll be d——ed first! Give you my 
musket,eh! No, butl wont!” This indignant 
protestation seemed to issue from a mouth that 
was gagged—for it was half stifled by the mud 
and water in which it was buried. ‘’ Give you 
my musket, ha !—my mg protection—no, 
be d——ed if I do!--I’ll never give up my 
musket ”’! 

“It is a goud trait,” said the officer with a 
smile, half commiserating the object before him ; 
yet perplexed what todo with him. “ Very well; 
you shall keep your musket, if you promise 
not to get drunk again’? “Faith, and | never 
will, from this dav forwards; but you shall ne- 
ver have = musket while I am in the innimy’s 
country’! With the musket he prized so much, 
still firmly clutched im bis right hand, and cast- 
7 began esp glances at those around him, as 
if he would say, ** You mean to snatch it from 
me if you can—but you sha’nat—no, by the Ho- 
ly Powers, but you sha’nt ”’!—he was lifted up, 
placed under the Sutler’s broken wayon some 
distance from the road; and with himself and 
musket there quietly laid to sleep, covered over 
with his blanket—we left him to 
come on early the next morning, and be would 
find us waiting for him at the encampment. 
True to the time, he was up with us early the 
next day, and we were soon again upon the 
march. | 

As we now approached Alachua, the face of 
the country assumed a new aspect; and from a 
dead level, became high and rojling—with series 
on either hand, of the most extensive fresh wa- 
ter lakes, that iu summer are like a God-send 
to the traveller in the hot and sandy barrens 
through which he has to wade. Not that the 
whole country is one pine barren, On the con- 
trary, it is hterally dotted with Hammocks, of 
vast extent and amazing richness—constituting 
the most valuable land in Florida. But then 
(with a few exceptions) they are to be sought— 
that is in the low country, or near the sea-board. 
Here they lie far upon your right and left— 
leaving youto journey along upon a most mo- 
notonous and seemingly interminable road of 
sand. But in the interior, and as you go west, 
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these formidable hammocks almost dispute your | 
ath; and are the strong holds of the Indian. 
They are often skirted by what are called “ Prai- 
rie Ponds,” (pieces of water overgrown with 
broom) that oppose a frequently insurmountable 
barrier to all approach to the hammock. These 
hammocks, too, are most commonly continuous 
——so that once you get into them, it is not so 
easy a matter to get out again; while the pros- 
pect of following them up—of penetrating them 
through—is generally hopeless. y are, rn 
fact, the natural breastworks of the Seminole; 
and, from behind them, unseen himself, he levels 
the deadly rifle,and your ranks are thinned by 
a viewless enemy! Often, too, he is perched 
upon a tree, whence, as you enter, be is enabled 
todistinguish the man from the officer—picks 
off the latter—springs to the ground with the 
agility of a wild cat—and is s ily lost in the 
impervious hammock.—It is for this reason that 
our soldiers dread them. To charge a ham- 
mock, perbaps requires more nerve than to 
storm a battery. The Indian plays the Parthian 
in these fastnesses, and shoots you as he flies! 

On the third night of our march we en- 
camped within 22 miles of Micanopy; and ' 
pitched our tent in a log stable. In front were 
some smouldering ruins, the recent work of the 
incendiary Indian; and in our rear a thick 
black wood. Directly over the stable a gigan- 
tic oak spread its arms; and as our fire was 
kindled, its light shot far back into the dismal 
gloom, giving to it a sort of brown horror, which 
the assuciations of the time and place contribu- 
ted to enhance. We were now emphatically 
in the enemy’s country—for he had recentlv 
made it such. It was necessary, therefore, to 
keep a stricter watch than we had yet done. 

O! the luxury of a palmetto bed, in a snug 
** wall tent,” after a long day's march! But the 
luckless ‘‘ officer of the day’’--the poor sentinel 
~-hungry and worn, who. after twelve hours toil- 
ing, and before he has broken bread, or sipped 
his coffee, is summoned to doduty—to be on post 
—to stand guard! Itis then, and under a con- 
suming sun at mid-day, with the “ baver-sack” 
and “ canteen” both empty, perhaps !—these are 
the moments that try the soldier, and make him 
feel the difference between a parade in the city, 
and the terrible exactions of a campaign! It ts 
then that all the energies of the man are put 
forth, for all are then required. And it is then, 
when—having displayed the noblest constancy 
and courage-—he falls! falls, yet is scarcely no- 
ted by the comrade at his side, with the fiery 
death-thirst cleaving to him!--his prayer, his ; 

roan, his agony unheard, or unheeded---the 
wild shout, the roar and the rout of the raging 
battle goes booming over his head! and in that 
moment of his fierce extremity, perhaps the 
image of some beloved--a wife,or a mother— 
the image of his Aome! comes to him in that 
hour of wildest death, making it indeed hideous ! 
it is then that war leses its “ pomp and circum- 
stance”—ceases tu make “ ambition virtue” —it 
13 then that we feel how guilty and how ghastly 
are its glories! 

About 12 miles from Micanopy, we encoun- | 

tered some of General Gaine’s men, who told 


us the story about the “ flag of truce,” observing | 


that the war was at an end! This damped our 
ardour,and we all felt that mortal reaction which 
is sure to ensue after high wrought excitement. 
On we a however; and meeting Dr. W. 
one of the surgeons of the right wing, he gave 
us a somewhat different account of the matter. 
Either the war was over,or there would be a 
last desperate struggle on the part of the In- 
dians, who were believed to be still.at the Ouith- 
lachoochy. This revived our spirits—for, after 
all, man is a fighting animal—it is one of the vile 
conditions of his being. | 
We now reached Micanopy, a small settle- 
ment of about a dozen houses, one a post office, 
and surrounded by thickly wooded hammocks. 
Here we found about families, occupying 
temporary huts, (for they were little better,) 
within pickets that had been erected to receive 
them, on being driven from their homes. Along 
the road, for many a mile, we had passed their 
deserted dwellings—windows and doors hanging 
by a solitary hinge—fences broken down—and 
ruin growi een upon blighted hopes and 
prospects ! here, within these close pickets, 
were they huddled together, many of them ina 
state almost of starvation—for when they sent 
to Black Creek (a distance of 60 miles) for the 
supplies that had been — them by Govern- 
ment, they were told, first, that no orders had 
been left for their distribution; and next, that 
they must come for them themselves ! 
e following morning we moved on to Fort 
Drane—passing,on our way to it, through a high 
and very picturesque piece of country. Within 
a mile of the fort the woods begin to open on ei- 
ther hand; and, as we emerged from them, we 
saw the numerous tents pone high upon our 
left; while, on our right, a moving world of 
warlike objects presented itself—in the midst of 
which the black artillery guns stood apart, in 
grim fatal mouths seemingly to 
say— We are ready ’!—It was a scene tostir 
the blood—and told us that,so far from being 
ended, the campaign had just begun. 
Fort Drane is neither more nor less than Ge- 
neral Clinch’s sugar plantation—a fine and ex- 
tensive piece of rolling country; with the open 
wood on one hand, an amazing hammock 
(one of the noblest in all Florida.) upon the other. 
We found the proprietor (the cool old General) 
seated in his tent, as placid as a May morning. 
In the piazza of a house hard by, was General 
Scott; his handsome face displaying evident | 
marks of care. He paid a high compliment to 
the enemy whom he was about to beat up in their 
retreats ; and who had, so far, he observed, dis- 
played a greater degree of courage and conduct 
than any other set of Indians with whom we had 
ever contended in this country. The justice of 
this remark seemed assented to by all present. 
This was on the 24th March. Onthe 26th, we 
were to take up the line of march for the Ouith- 
lachoochy. Under a pelting shower (for the 
clouds, as if commissioned to** throw cold wa- 
ter” upon the ardor of our troops, continued 
from day to day to pour down torrents upon us,) 
we proceeded on to Camp Smith, some miles be- 
yond the fort. Here we found them in a breast 
work ; and here, too, were the Louisiana volua- 
teers, who had been with Gaines; had lived on 
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dog and horse flesh; had been the buriers of 
Dade’s men; had twice seen the Ouithlacco- 
chy; and were now again about to taste its wa- 
ters. A finer, firmer, more cheerful, gallant set 
of men, never graced an army; they were sol- 
diers every inch of them. 

On passing the tent of one of them the next 
— we were attracted by the appearance 
of as ing at the door of the tent. It was 
new; strongly and well made; and, stam In 
large letters upon it, we read; “ James Izard, 
United States Dragoons.” It was the pack- 
saddle of the young and gallant soldier whose 
name it bore; poor Izard! who, at the head of 
his men, fell by an Indian bullet, while defiling 
along the eastern shore of the 
There was something inexpressibly melancholy 
in the memorial before us. In the midst of a 
thronged and animated camp; the hum of an 
hundred voices; there lay all, as it were, that 
remained of one who, but a little while before, 
had himself been moving in a scene like that; 
his eye as quick; his hand as firm; his soul as 
true! Vow, that eye was closed; that hand was 
cold !--but we could not help thinking that if the 
soul of Izard was permitted to feel a pang in 
another world, it would be prompted by the 
of how soon, here—near the very 
scene where his gallant daring might have a- 
verted his early doom! here, in the midst of for- 
mer friends and companions in arms, he had 
been, forgotten! It did not seem to us, that if, 
instead of the visible token of a young and he- 
roic spirit, so lately one of their number, it had 
been the collar of a horse or a dog that had been 
shot, it could scarcely have excited less notice, 
less comment! Perhaps we had not been suffi- 
ciently brazed by the habits of the soldier’s life; 
but whatever might be the cause, we turned 
away from the sight of poor Izard’s pack-saddle 
with a sickness of feeling which we have no dis- 

ition to recur to, much less to dwell upon. 

he day passed over heavily enough, at least to 

us, for, from some cause, that surly spirit, mel- 
ancholy, had taken complete possession of us. 

With the morning of the next day, however, all 
was hustle at an early hour; tents were struck, 
and the whole camp in motion, for on that day the 
army was to march. About 12 o’clock, accord- 
ingly, General Scott, with the entire right wing, 

men, 100 baggage wagons, and as many 
beeves, had arrived. The right wing, with the 
artillery, under Col. B., and the left, consisting 
of infantry, under General S. of Louisiana—the 
commander-in-chief, with his staff and body 
guard, (28 Dragoons,) together with the wagons, 
cattle, and our two flats for crossing the rrver, 
occupying the centre, and with our flankers 
sent out, the was he 
slowly, heavily, and imposingly ; and, altogether, 
the sonevedie partook of the sublime! We 
— that night within a mile or two of 
O’Mathla’s town, and such ascene! An hun- 
dred fires had suddenly blazed forth, and the 
immemorial \vood, lighted up as by a conflagra- 


tion, appeared to quail beneath the glare, and 
cower about its secrets,thus invaded in their dark 
dominions! And then there was the voice of a 


great multitude that rose as the rushing wind, 


and seemed to shake the solitude of night and of 
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the wilderness. Our steeds appeared to snuff 
the fresh breeze of the forest as something new 
to them; and the frequent and shrill neigh pro- 
claimed that to them, too, there was a startling 
strangeness in the scene. Our encampment 
cevered a space of fully ten acres, in the form 
of a square; and if you imagine its circumfe- 
rence dotted by innumerable tents—the centre 
filled up by a thousand groups of men, their 
glistening arms stacked near at hand, with here 
and there a batch of friendly Indians, in their 
wild but picturesque attire ; the formidable team 
ee as it were, the nucleus around 
which all this was gathered; the whole lighted 
up by countless fires, and deriving strong reliet 
from the dark back-ground of dense woods on 
either hand—and,“‘at morn and dewy eve,” the 
“doubling drum,” sending up its stormy music 
higb above this world of veering heads—while, 
standing out aloof from all the rest, upon the 
very verge and limit of our lines, the different 
sentinels walking their“ lonely rounds,” and oc- 
casionally sending deep into the camp the echo 
of the startling Aail! which all must heed—of 
**Who goes there’’?—you have some faint idea 
of an encampment in the wilderness. 

Glad, whenever we dismounted for the night, 
to lay aside the heavy double barrelled gun, pis- 
tols, powder and ball, we had accordingly 
pee them under cover of the tent, and strol- 
ed out to survey the scene. Attracted by the 
appearance of a group of friendly Indians, we 
walked up, and were en in noting their 
various attitudes before the enormous fire they 
had kindled, when, far upon our left, we heard 
a sudden and confused sound of voices whitch 
we should not, however, have been likely to heed, 
(supposing it to proceed from a party of our men 
engaged in making some of the various arrange- 
ments of the night,) but for the manner in which 
the Indians suddenly pricked up their ears and 
as suddenly rose to their feet. This movement at 
once convinced us that they understood better 
than we did the nature of the sounds on our left; 
and,in a moment more, we beard the words, 
* Fallin, men! fallin”! ina clear, steady voice 
directly at our elbow. It was an alarm !—and 
iG an instant the whole camp appeared to catch 
the sound. There is something in the tone of 
the officer, when he pronounces those emphatie 
words, that sends a momentary chill to the blood ! 
Calm but firm—measured but marked—there is 
a quiet energy and earnestness that give to the 
voice of command, as it rises on the ear, a cha- 
racter of warning, which none may disregard.— 
Its cool concentrated tone contrasts, too, so well 
with the sudden hurry and seeming confusion of 
the camp, that it seemed to us if a man were dis- 

from fear to run, that voice woukd arrest 
1im—convert his cowardice into courage—and 
bid him stand for very shame!—And they were 
running—not from fright—but each to find his 
arms; and in a moment we were made sensible 
of our situation. On leaving our tent, we had 
not noted, as we should have done, the route we 
took ; and now—in the excited commotion around 
us—the glistening of swords, and the bristling 
of bayonets; where that tent was, was more 
than we could tell. Never before had we slept 
in a tent,or seen an encampment; which ac- 
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counted for our confusion; and we were quite 
reconciled to ourselves on afterwards hearing 
one of the officers say that he had been precise- 
ly in the same predicament—in vain search of 
his tent! 

The alarm was caused by an attack on some 
of our wagons far in the rear. Twoof the guard 
had fled! and before the Red Skins were beaten 
off, they had killed one of the negroes who drove 
the wagons, carried off another, wounded one of 
the horses badly in the foreleg, and scattered 
five barrels of our flour on the road; and this in 
the rear of 2000 men. We buried the poor black 
that night. This was our first disaster. On 
Tuesday, the 29th, we were approaching the 
Quithlacoochy! There, we doubted not, the 
enemy awaited us in all his force; and not a 
man among us that was not primed and cocked, 
and ready for the onset! 

‘Signs of the river being near now began to 
appear. From a high pine barren, the count 
was becoming low wet. When we spea 
of a pine barren, we mean that our road, (which 
we had to make as we went along) lay through 


such, for on either hand, sometimes stretching 
away for miles, we were generally refreshed 
by the sight of large and utifu nds, or 


lakes, skirted, as usual, by hammocks of the 
most intense verdure ; the view of which always 


tempted us to doubt whether the country of the | ] 


Seminoles was not, after all, an exceedingly ro- 
mantic one; and uniting, too, utility with beau- 
ty» for here the land was manifestly rich. But 
e Ouithlacoochy ! how the blood thrilled now 
that we were indeed approaching it! Presently, 
a large (barked) pine tree, laying its full length 
a little to the left of our road, was pointed out 
to us as the one al which Gaines’ men were 
drawn up (before the General built his breast- 
work!) waiting the attack of the Indians, who. 
finding that Gaines’ would not cross the river to 
attack them, very obhigingly came over and at- 
tacked him. They set fire to the ss near the 
log, and, under cover of the smoke, would ad- 
vance and salute the Volunteers, hoping to gain 
more in nearness than they lost in distinctness. 
The scene here was desolate to an almost 
painful degree; it looked like the den of the Sa- 
vages. In front of us, as we now got out of the 
wet ground, and neared a high 
stood, deep, dense, and of mysterious aspect; 
the wood that lined the river on this side, effec- 
tually screening it from view. On our left was 
the ample breastwork that had been occupied 


wh 
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lacoochy, whose far woods echoin 


sound slept forever. 
at that summons; would that it could! 
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ry pine soil, 


Gen. Gaines, at the south-western angle of 
ich, growing over a small bastion, as if to 
shelter it from the sun, waved the green leaves 
and beautiful oak, the only one 
about the place. “ There,’’ said a voice near us, 
**in that bastion, directly under that oak, is the 
grave of Izard.” At that moment a loud burst 
of cannon broke over us! aad went with its vo- 
lume of bellowing thunder high along the Ouith- 
seemed to 
_ prolong the peal, as if to rouse the Indian in all 
- their depths! where, gradually dying, the dread 
. it seemed to fancy, as if 
the form of Izard might have burst its a 
t was 
a voice such as he had loved! one that had ne- 


ver before failed to meet with a response in his 
quick bosom! Alas, it fell upon his dull cold 
ear of death, and now could no more move him. 
The object of the firing was to announce (as 
had been agreed upon) to either of the other 
wings, that might be within hearing, the arrival 
of General Scott at the Ouithlacoochy. It how- 
ever met with no response! General Eustis 
and Colonel Lindsay, then, had not yet reached 
their respective points. This was a bad busi- 
ness ; where cou/d they be! 
About a quarter of a mile from the river we 
halted, to encamp; and, putting spurs to cur 
horse, we galloped in the direction of the bas- 
tion, which was within a few yards of the ham- 
mock. There were no signs of a burial; the 
ears had been purposely made level, and a fire 
urnt over it, to conceal it from the Indians. 
How sad! how solitary was the scene! It was 
on the bank of the river, not far from where we 
stood, that, his! horse having been shot in the 
neck,--he dismounted, tied him toa tree, and re- 
sumed his route on foot. The Indian rifle was 
ceaselessly twanging from the opposite shore, 
which, being the highest, gave the enemy an ad- 
Ppa that proved fatal to poor Izard, who, 
though repeatedly urged, refused either to sloop, 
or take a tree, as had been the practice of our 
men, derived from the Indians themselves. Fal- 
ing as he was shot, (for the wound was a dread- 
ful one, directly over the eye) he said to his 
men, “‘ Keep close;” they were the last conscious 
words he ever uttered! He was borne to his 
tent, where it was with difficulty they could con- 
fine him. At length, on hearing some sudden 
noise, he rushed out before he was observed ; ea- 
ger for the foe, and game to the last! He was 
taken, or rather, forced back; and in a few 
hours, upon a spot as wild and lonely as ever 
struck with awe the mind of man, be yielded 
up a spirit that had partaken of the influence of 
the place—he died deltrious. It was perhaps a 
fitting scene for such a death; a meet resting 
place for one who, foregoing the social advan- 
tages of birth and fortune, nobly preferred to 
enter upon a career beset with dangers and pri- 
vations; for danger appeared to be the element 
most congenial to his soul. And yet—here!—far 
from the abodes of Christian man—in this blank 
wilderness ,— 


“Without a stone to mark the spot, 
Ah, wherelure was he lowly laid!” 


The presence of the treacherous hammock at 
length apprised us that further tarrying might 
not be prudent; and with an involuntary sigh to 
the sad memory of the man whose gallant dust 
was mingling with that inhospitable soil—and 
with a feeling of deep melancholy; not unmin- 

led with a disgustful thought at the glory and 
the nothing of a name !—we left the place. 

On returning we met Colonel Gadsden, at 
the head of a large detachment, bound down to 
the river to search out a crossing place for the 
army, which would effect the passage early the 
next day. We asked leave to accompany the 
expedition ; and, having secured our horse, we 
went along with it. The first point at which we 
attempted to penetrate the wood that lined the 
bank, proving impracticable, we were obliged 
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to retrace our steps, and seek out another. At 
length, after a long and obstinate battle with the 
chin-heads, cypress-knees, and palmetto roots, 
(to say ——« of the impediments over head) 
. : ow wet trail, which, after many 
windings, finally brought us within view of the 
river—there was the Ouithlacoochy ! It was just 
the sort of river that befitted such a place; 
not wide, though in most parts deep, calm, 
black, and forbidding! The opposite shore 
stood high above us; and at once apprised us 
of the advantage which it gave the enemy on 
that side. That he was lurking there, and 
meant to oo the passage of the army, none 
of us doubted; and,indeed ,we expected every mo- 
ment a salute ourselves; a welcome to the Ouith- 
lacoochy. Ali, however, was still; not the note 
of a bird; seemingly not the fall of a leaf; not 
a ripple or a bubble from the water; it was in- 
explicable. The shore was steep even on this 
side; and, in attempting to look down the river, 
some of us nearly toppled in. Here, then, there 
was no and we resumed our 
search. We toiled morethanan hour, when we 
came suddenly to an opening leading up from 
the river, at least a mile from the point at which 
we had entere:d the wood; and from the head of 
which we had a full view of Camp Izlard, and of 
the army back ot it. Feeling fatigued, we left 
the exploring party, and walked up to the breast- 
work. We had scarcely reached it when shots 
were heard. The friendly Indians (with Billy 
at their head) gave a sliout! andina moment 
every man was ready upon trigger. 


* Powell fight plenty to-morrow,” said Billy ; 
“fight too much”; his fine manly face lighting 
up, as he spoke, into an expression of eager 
longing for another crack at his Red Brethren. 
He was related to O’Mathla, whom Powell had 
shot; and the recollection of this circumstance 
represt the feeling of contempt,mixed with pity, 
with which we must otherwise have regarded 
his unnatural faithlessness to his own race. 


We were now all eyes and ears; but the firing 
was not repeated; nor did we see or hear any 
thing of our men upon the river. Presently, 
however, they returned, and reported that the 
shots had come from the opposite shore; which 
left us satisfied as to the reception that awaited 
our attempt to cross the river on the ensuing 
morning. 


At day break, then, Foster Blodget, of the 
‘** Richmond (Georgia) Blues,” commanded by 
Captain Robetrtsor?, and.one of the finest men of 
a confessedly fine company, holding in his mouth 
the rope which it was necessary tu attach to the 
other side of the river, for the  voherer of ar- 
ranging our flat, coolly and deliberately broke 
water ! His Captain stood by, and with intense 
solicitude watched the progress of the daring 
fellow ; expecting, as we heard him say, every 
moment to see im shot down! This,we all 
thought, was surely the crisis! for by shooting 
Blodget, our crossing would be at once embar- 
rassed, probably, defeated, for that day. Over 
he went, however, reached the shore, arranged 


.,the rope, hoisted a flag! and returned safe and 


und as he sat out! “There are no [ndians 
send some one; ‘‘ they have evidently 
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re uy the pass; and we may cross in 
safety.” 

The Indians (Micasukies) were there, how- 
ever ; but their conduct was wholly unactounta- 
ble! Asense of disappointment pervaded every 
bosom ; from a state of high excitement we were 
suddenly let down; and, perilous as it would 
have made our situation, on many accounts, 
there was yet th ever | not a man who would not 
have clapped his hands for Joy had the enemy in 
all his force have made his sudden appearance on 


the opposite shore! But, though hard by, he did 
not appear; and, by 9 o’clock that night, the 
army was over! we were west of the Onuithla- 


choochy. Our rear guard, however, (the last, 
of course, to cross) were honored by a salute 
from the unseen savage, which being promptly 
returned, he seemed quite satisfied, for the pre- 
sent, with that interchange of civilities ; and no- 
thing further ensued during the night. The next 
morning we resumed our march, but not before 
we had been favored with a glimpse of our red 
friends. From a piece of ary reer in front 
of our encampment, they had n descried in 
some tall white grass, about quarter of a mile 
off. ‘One of them,’ said the sentinel, “ was 
drest all in white; and looked seven feet high! 
He was the biggist Injin I ever seen! They are 
there, sir; the devils!’ 
Some of the officers had also seen them, which 
left no doubt of the fact. 
Well, we hoped, by following their direction, 
to come upon them; and accordingly the army 
moved forward. Old Vero (who had lived long 
with the Indians, and was now our guide) was in 
a little time at fault, for the trai ve out! 
There we were, an army bewildered! Atlength 
we summoned two of our friendly Indians, and 
they seemed perfectly at home, though neither 
trace nor sign could we see of a path! They 
seemed to scent the gale as they moved ahead of 
us ; it was 9 sight that migbt be termed beauati- 
ful! In his wild and fanciful garb; his long 
black hair streaming to the wind; with staff in 
hand; a firm and assured step; here was the 
native of these wilds threading the thicket with 
the air of one who seemed to say—* I know ye!”’ 
The point which we were now to gain, was 
Tampa Bay—100 miles to the south of us. A 
week would take us there, allowing for some 
detention on the route—a week of hot weather— 
sandy roads—fat pork—hard bread,and bad wa- 
ter—charming prospect! Indian signs now be- 
gan to crowd upon us; and on the 30th, about 9 
o'clock in the morning, we halted some miles 
from the river—left .; men, under Major 
Lewis, to protect our wagons; and with the bal- 
ance (1800) sat out on a scouling expedition. We 
passed over Clincn’s battle grounc’, where we 
saw Indian shantees (their late winter quarters) 
in all directions. Presently some of the party 
sprung an Indian and a whileman! Like deer, 
however, they bounded into the thickets, and 
eluded us.—Thbeir fellows, thought we, are not 
far off. We had renuuaseral’ many a ham- 
mock, and the day was fast declining, when— 
about 5 o’clock—the writer of this came sudden- 
ly upon Colonel Gadsden, at the point of an im- 
mense hammock. We were surprised to see 
him on foot, but it was soon explained: “ The 
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Indians,” said he, “‘are here.” “ Where?” we 
quickly asked. “If you will ride round that 
point, you will see them. They have held up 
their bands to us, intimating, thereby, that they 
want to have a falk.” A talk! thought we—a t/t 
at them would be better! Nevertheless, it was 
ones to know that they were here—that we 
were within reach of them. We moved eagerly 
on, and, on turning the point refered to by the 
Colonel, a rare and imposing scene presented it- 
self. Lining the hammock, on the left, was the 
army, with General Scott at its head—mute and 
still—for it was a pause of expectancy! Spread- 
ing, on our right, lay one of those immense prai- 
rie ponds, that are the wonder of these wild re- 
ions; and had now become almost our despair ! 
he hammock, in the form of a half moon, rose 
high along its borders, edging them with a green 
of the most vivid hue; while, upon a piece of 
head land, renee out into the prairie, on our 
right, we could distinguish the dusky forms of 
the Micasukies, moving to and fro—sometimes 
disappearing in the hammock, and again emerg- 
ing into view. At that moment, the setting 
sun,— 
‘ That, ike a Seraph’s wing, above the woods 
Appearei—”’ 
lit up the scene, and gave to it a more brilliant 
and pervading. beauty. It seemed a sacrilege to 
tear with bloody a picture of repose so per- 
fect and so peaceful! 
guide) accompan ajor of the Loui- 
siana Volunteers, a indian Billy—mi ht be 
seen, now rising, and now sinking, laboring 
hard to get round the pond on the left, in order 
to reach the Indians, from whom he was instruc- 
ted to learn definitely what they wanted, and to 
demand from them some account of Primus; a 
negro who, some weeks before, had been sent 
from Fort Drane to reconnoiter the enemy, and 
who had not afterwards been heard of. e In- 
dians were still standing upon the head land as 
Nero and the rest approached—near, and now 
nearer-—and partics met! At the end of 
about fifteer minutes, we saw two of the horse- 
men returning at their speed! they were the 
Major and Billy! Seven Indians, it seemed, had 
from the hammock, carrying 
their rifles after a fashion, which the two volun- 
teers (for in that character had they accompa- 
med Nero) by no means relished—who there- 
fore concluded it wisest to retire—leaving the 
interpreter, nothing daunted, to continue the 
conference. At len he, too, began to re- 
trace his steps; and, having returned, informed 
us that he could learn nothing from the Indians 
relative te Primus, except that he had “ gone 
down to the sea shore’’—but that they would tell 
us more in the morning, if we would grant them 
the desired talk. The fact was, they were un- 
approachable by the army where they were, and 
they knew it; it is otherwise very questionable 
whether we would not have attacked, instead of 
talking with them. As it was, we resolved upon 
the latter; and the more readily, indeed, from 
the impression that—as it was their intention 
(for so we naturally supposed) to sue for terms, 
which it would be in our power to dictate—we 
might, by making prisoners of them, use them for 


ded 


the purpose of coming upon the others, whose 
whereabouts, of course, they knew. Camping, 
therefore, within a mile or two of them, we sal- 
lied out the next morning to meet our supposed 
epee A part of the troops defiled to the 
left, and the rest to the right, of the pond. On 
this latter side, upon a small pine peninsula, 
between which and the hammock there was a 
piece of bad marsh ground, the cavalry was 
stationed, to intercept and cut off the enemy, 
should he fly or be forced from the hammock, 
and attempt to escape across the pine barrea. 
The troops, with great difficulty, plunging at 
every step almost up to their waists, succeeded 
in petting over the marsh, and were just within 
rifle shot of the hammock, when its treacherous 
inmates opened a sudden and galling fire upon 
them! They were, however, not unprepared 
for such a reception, and returned the salute 
with interest. Ourentire line now blazed! and 
for ten or twelve minutes the woods resounded 
with the rapid discharge of musketry and rifles! 
But as we could only fire in the direction of 
the smoke of the enemy’s guns, and having gi- 
ven him three or four hot rounds, our men now 
charged the hammock! driving the Indians be- 
fore them, whom they pursued for nearly four 
miles, and in spite of almost incredible difficul- 
ties; when--taking to the river before we could 
come up with them, they escaped! After seve- 
ral hours spent in the fruitless and fatiguin 
chase, we returned, with a loss of 4 men killed. 
and 7 wounded ; but without being able to do 
more than at the loss of the enemy, who, 
being considerably in advance of us, were ena- 
bled todrag away their killed and wounded, 
they fail yh practicable. 
e experience of a single day, thus spent, open- 
ed our eyes to the nearly impracticable nature of 
a war against such an enemy, in a country. 
How were we to pursue them, to on them up 
from hammock to hammock? ith a train of 
100 baggage wagons’? Impossible. Nor could we 
convert our infantry into cavalry; we had not 
horses enough; and, if we had, the nature of the 
country forbid it; for,as it was, we had to re- 
verse the processs—dismount our dragoons, and 
incorporate them witb the infantry. It was mani- 
fest, however, that the presence of the cavalry 
had the effect of keeping the enemy forever in 
the hammock, where, at the same time, that arm 
of the service was impracticable. But our sup- 
plies were deficient, and defective. This preclud- 
ed the possthility of our employing another day 
in pursuit of the enemy. Instead of hard bread 
(biscuit) and bacon, the Commissary General at 
Washington, had burlened us with pork and 
flour; which, while it took up double the room 
that a similar quantity of the other would have 
done, without being as wholesome, occasioned, 
also, a much greater loss of time in preparing 
our meals. This we take to have been the true se- 
cret of the failure of the Connie. It was too 
late to remedy the evil after we had got into the 


enemy’s country; but the fau/é can scarcely be 
said to have rested with General Scott, who, 
with deep regret we perceive, has been held re- 
sponsible for its consequences. If it be asked 
why the army was taken into the field without 
proper and sufficient supplies, it may be answer- 
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ed—first, that delay in opening the campaign (a 
delay occasioned by the difficulty of forwarding 
even such supplies as we had,) had already been 
complained of by the people of Florida, and in 
the public prints. It became necessary, then, 
to put the army in motion; and we moved, too, 
with less reluctance than we should otherwise 
have done, from the impression, shared by all, 
that the enemy awaited us at the Ouithlachoo- 
chy, ready to give us battle. Instead of this, 
however, we found himcut up inlo small parties, 
scattered over the whole face of the country! Si- 
tuated as the army was, then, the attempt to 
hunt up the enemy was hopeless, was impracti- 
cable ; and we were constrained to proceed or at 
once to Tampa Bay, in order to get supplies. 
Yet when we got there we learnt that the Quar- 
ter Master, at New Orleans, influenced by the 
representation made, or caused (as it was said) 


to be made, by General Gaines, that the war | 


was at an end; closed by the blow which he had 
struck, at the Ouithlachoochy! had abstained 
from sending on the provisions he had been or- 


dered to forward from that place. The Quar- | 


ter Master did not stand excused, it is true; but 
neither was Generel Scott to blame for a result 
which he had not contributed to bring about. 

From the same cause, then (deficiency of 
supplies) we were of obliged to hasten our return 
to the seaboard ; unable to do more, on the route 
back, than scour a hammock, or so. The time, 
too, of the Louisiana Volunteers, would expire 
in a week ; and that of others of the same troops 
in a very short time; added to which we had 
from 6 to 700 sick! The season was fast becom- 
ing dangerous in those guarters,and we had up- 
wards of 200 miles to make on our return. 

This, in few words, unless we greatly err, is 
the history of the failure of the campaign. Hav- 
ing given the facts, so far as they came to our 
—_e we leave it to others to account for 

m. 

The refreshing waters of Tampa ; its expan- 
sive and beautiful Bay; the appearance of Fort 
Brook, on a green tongue of land running down 
between Indian and Hillsborough rivers into 
the bay; the shantees of 400 friendly Indians 
ready for embarkation; and, though last, not 
least, the sight of a number of sail at anchor far 
down the Bay; all combined to repay us for our 
twelve day’s toilsome and harrassing march 
through the wilderness. There was one draw 
back, however, the fleas! they had taken pos- 
session of the fort and grounds; there was no 
compromising matters with them. We do wish 
that a certain General had carried them away 
in hisear! 

The fourth day of our arrival witnessed the em- 
barkation of thefriendly Indians. They left their 
old hunting-grounds seeming without regret; but, 
** stoics of the wood,” that they are, if ever they 
do feel, they seem to scorn the betrayal of emo- 
tion. Some “ natural tears,” however, we must 
suppose them to have shed in secret, as they 
shook the last sands of the old Bay from their 
feet; cast the last glance at the old familiar 
pines —“ grieving, if aught inanimate e’er 

ieves, over the unreturning” Seminole! They 
eft a number of their dogs behind them, and it 
was piteous to hear the howlings of the poor 
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creatures as they wandered amidst the quenched 
fires and deserted places of their old masters 
seeming by their cries tosay,“* Where are they » 

Being desirous of returning by a new route, 
we joined the left wing uader General Eustis. 
It was in going out to Camp Shelton—so called 
from the * Hero of the left wing,” as he was de- 
nominated,—General Shelton of South Caro- 
lina, who distinguished himself in a combat 
with an Indian Chief,on the march down to 
Tampa—that we were made the sharers in a 
somewhat ludicrous incident. 

The gragostie (600 in number) under Colonel 
Goodwin, had that morning started for Pease 
Creek, with instructions to. scour the adjoinin 
country. We overtook them on the road—and, 
with a view to avoid the dreadful dust which 
they created, got into a trail, and shot ahead of 
them. We had not travelled far, when we met 
two officers, a Captain and Lieutenant, both of 
whom we knew. We stopped to shake hands, 
and asked them if they were bound to ons a 
“ No, sir,” was the reply of the Captain, (and a 
most worthey, spirited fellow he was too,) “we 
are on our way to the Camp, but had got the 
start of you, and have returned to inform Colo- 
nel win there are Indians ahead.” “ Ah! 
how far,sir ?” ‘* About a mile ahead,on the 
right, where they set fire to a building, the 
smoke of which can be seen from road.” 
ane see them sir?” “No, but my men 

l 

Colonel Goodwin, on getting up, was accord- 
ingly informed of the fact, and we hastened on. 

€ soon came in view of the smoke, when we 
halted, and had a short consultation. _ , 

** Captain,” said the Colonel, addressing his of- 
ficer of dragoons, “ we shall probably have 
some sport here. ‘Take thirty of your men; de- 
file to the right; and the moment you come in 
sight of the rascals, drop your corn, sir; every 
man of you; (each carried his corn upon his 
horse); and give them chase!” Away we sal- 
lied for about a mile, when a voice suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ There theyare!” “ Where; where?” 
was the equally sudden and excited question. 
** More directly ahead; through those pines; 
why, I see them as plain as can be! ; 

“True; there they are!” “Go back,” said 
the Captain, to one of the men, and inform Colo- 
nel Goodwin that the Indian are here.” 

This order arrested our attention, and struck 
us as most extraordinary. We had been sentin 
search of the Indians, with directions to gz 
chase the moment we should see them; and no 
sooner did we see them than the men halted, and 
a message was sent to inform Colonel Goodwin 
tnat the Indians were there! Well, there we 
stood watching them, when a cry rose that they 
were running through the woods! “ There, there 
they go! they will escape us!” Carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, we instantly 
exclaimed, “ Boys, let us after them.” 

“Drop your corn; drop your corn!’ was the 
immediate response; and, without waiting for 
Colonel Goodwin to be informed, away we 
speeded in pursuit of the flying enemy, fast as 
our horses could carry us, and with our fingers 
ready to the trigger : 

“ By heaven, they are already out of sight! 
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_ been mistaken for Indians! 


I THOUGHT IT SLEPT. 


spur ye, boys!” and spur we did; for in about 
ten minutes more we were down u tents 
of our own men! It was upon Camp Shelton; 
upon General Eustis’s left wing ; and no Indians; 
that we were charging at the rate of at least ten 
miles an hour! 

The poor men, peaceably engaged about the 
Camp, were astounded ! and stood like “* wonder- 
wounded hearers” of the rattling of our horses’ 
hoofs, and as astonished spectators at the mena- 
cing appearance that we presented. Nor were we 
the less amazed! The whole had been a strange 
blunder; strange; though it may be thought ex- 
plained, when we state, that the Camp had been 
removed five miles to the right of where it stood 
when we had last left it on going to Tampa; 
and, not having been apprised of change of 
location, a few stragglers from the Camp had 


The Captain, whose tidings had led to the 
blunder, was profoundly silent upon the subject 
afterwards; and as he was, nevertheless, univer- 
sally respected, no one seemed disposed to annoy 
him by any allusions to a mistake which was 
certainly a very awkward one. | | 

About a week after this incident, we were 


approaching Dade’s battle, or rather massacre- | 


ground. Traces of our vicinity to it were to be 
seen in shreds of jackets, cartouch-boxes, belts, 
and things of that kind,scattered along the road 
for some distance, before we reached the fatal 
spot. Thecountry around it was the reverse of 
what we had expected tosee. Instead of a gloomy 
wood, or low unsightly bottom, it was an open 
ine barren, with a small prairie pond, however 

the only sombre object,) spreading in front o 

the ground, (the immediate scene of the horrid 
tragedy) which is in form an isosceles triangle. 
avon eee (save that the men and officers had 
been buried) seemed to lay as the Indians had 
left it. Here was a team that had fallen, and 
now lay bleaching on the spot where it had been 
shot. There was a half-burnt cannon carriage, 
traces and chains lying aboutit. Here a bro- 
ken cart, or dead horse; pieces of ange crim- 
son velvet (from the instrument case of the Sur- 
geon,) implements and remains of all sorts; and 

e the emperfect breast work! the most mel- 
ancholy object; for its half finished state re- 


minded you of the hasty hands that in desnerate } 


hope had gathered together a few logs for pro- 
tection, and had been suddenly stopped in the 
forlorn work ; unnerved—paralyzed in the fiery 
death that overtook them! High above all rose 
the tumu/i—for they looked more like huge 
mounds, than graves—of the officers and men. 
We observed some of the pine trees cut by can- 
non shot at least twenty feet from the ground. 
This was afterwards explained to us by one of the 
three men who had escaped the massacre, and 
whom we saw at Fort King. He said that the 
shot were fired in order to break the branches of 
the trees, which, falling, might drive the In- 
dians from behind their trunks, (under the shel- 
ter of which they shot down Dade’s men,) and 
in that way bring them in reach of the guns of 
the latter. 

It was by means of the prairie pond in front, 
that this man, and, we think, the other two, were 


enabled to escape. They lay concealed in the 
47* 
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high broom that covered it, till the Indians retir- 

, when they made the best of their way down to 
‘Tampa. 

The scene was altogether a most mournful 
one, and we were glad when the army moved on, 
taking the road to Volusia—while Major Wat- 
son and ourself took the one to Camp King. 
They all thought us mad! and, in truth, it was 
not over-wise in us-—for we were but two, and 
without arms, having lost our pistols. We, how- 
ever, hailed the pickets, at Camp King, that 
night, about 12 o’clock, having travelled fifty 
miles in nine hours. 

We carried with us the first intelligence of 
the army that had been received since it left 
Fort Drane, one month before. Would that our 
tidings had been more fortunate! We were con- 
strained to say that the campaign had been a 
failure—and all the work to go over again! We 
never shall forget the rueful countenances 
which this news occasioned, as wellit might; for 
the idea of a summer campaign, of being posted 
out in those fever-haunted regions during the 
intense months of June, July, and August, was 
far more formidable to our officers, than would 
have been the prospect of an hundred fights! 

At gory! we parted with our fearless 
friend, Major Watson, and wended our solitary 
way back to Picolata, after an absence of se- 
ven weeks; during which we had experienced 
privations and exposure of all sorts—yet con- 
gratulating ourselves, upon the whole, with hav- 
ing saved our scalp ! J. W.S. 

“{ THOUGHT IT SLEPT.” 


1 saw the infant cherub—soft it lay, 

As it was wont, within its cradle, now 

Deck'’d with sweet-smelling flowers. A sight so 

strange 

Fill’d my young breast with wonder, and I gazed 

Upon the babe the more. I thought it slept— 

And yet its little bosom did not move! 

I bent me down to look into its eyes, 

But they were closed ; then softly clasp’d its hand; 

But mine it would not clasp. What should I do? 

“Wake, brother, wake !” I then impatient, cried ; 

“ @pen thine eyes, and look on me again !” 

He would not hear my voice. All pale beside 

My weeping mother sat, “and gazed and look'd 

Unatterable things.” “ Will he not wake?” 

l eager ask’d. She answer’d but with teare. 

Her eyes on me, at length, with piteous look, 

Were cast—now on the babe orce more were fix’d, 

And now on me: then, with convulsive sigh 

And throbbing heart, she clasp’d me in her arms, 

And in a tone of anguish, faintly said— 

“ My dearest boy, thy brother does not sleep; 

Alas! he’s dead ; he never will awake.” 

He’s dead! I knew not what it meant, but more 

know I sought not. For the words so sad— 

“ He never will awake”—sunk in my soul: 

I felt a pang unknown before ; and tears 

That angels might have shed, my heart dissolved. 
Henry Picxerina, 
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BROOK’S LETTERS. 


Things in Rome. 


Rome, October, 1835. 

The Theatre of Marcellus, erected by Augustus, in 
honor of his nephew Marcellus, is now almost tumbled 
down, and though enough is left to give a faint idea of ins 
former magnificence, yet aboat uli we can see are the 
arches, curridors, and substructures, on which the proud 
fabric once rested. ‘The Palace of the sole Roman Sena- 
tor of the present day, now stands upon the ruins, the 
arches of which are tilled with coal shops, blacksmiths, or 
vegetables. ‘This is the destiny of that Augustan fabric 
that boasted once of its Doric and lenic columns, and of 
its Capacity to hold 30,000 persons. ‘Che Theatre ef Pom- 
pey, which this proud Roman General built after his re- 
turn from the Mithridatic war, at the consecration of 
which above 5010 lions were killed. and eighteen elephants 
were exhibited in combat, is now seen with torches and 
lanterns under ground, and about all that is left of itis the 
reticulated brick work of the Romans, that even now, oa 
all sides of Rome, is defying time. ‘The Temple of Zscu 
lapius has beceme the Church of St. Bartholomew. Ina 
narrow street close again«t the wall, stands the mauso- 
leum of Caius Publicus Bibulus which, an inscription says, 
the Senate and the people erected to his worth—but when 
Bibulus lived, or who Kibulus was. nobody knows, for his 

tmausoleum, surviving the wreck of a thousand others, has 
outlived his fame. The Pyramid of Caius Cestius, of the 
college of Roman pries's, has also outlived his fame, and 
it is doubtful even in what age he lived, though his pyra- 
mid has a height of 113 Paris feet, and is at the base six'y 
nine fect in length. ‘lhe 7uberna Meritorta, or the Ro- 
man Hespital tor invalid soldiers, has been turned into the 
church of Santa Maria. St. Sabine stands on the foun 
dations of Diana. and St. Alexis over the ruins of Her- 
cules. The Temple of Remus iv now the church of a 
brace of Saints. Thearch of Titus, who is represent d 
as loaded with the spoils of Jerusalem, is dilapidated and 
falling. On the spot sup to have been the Lupercal, 
whe-e was the ancient [Temple of Romulus, is now the 
church of St. Theodorus below the Jevel of the earth, the 
steps to which lead downward. ‘The Temple of Chastity 
is converted into the church of Santa Maria—in Cos- 
medin, itis added, because the edifice was overloaded with 
ernaments. In the walls of this church can now be seen 
the Grecian marble and fluted co!umns, and the finely 
worked capitals of the Temple, and in its portico is an 
ugly ancient mask, called the Mouth of Truth, from an 
opinion Once prevalent among the populace that oracles 
iesued from it Divcle-ian’s Baths are converted into the 
churches of St. Bernard, and of Santa Maria, the present 
entrance of which was the Culdarium of the Baths in times 
gone by. Pope's oil cellar is also in one of the rooms 
of these once spacious Baths. The Basilica of Santa 
Croce has a part of the true cross which St. Helena 
brought from Jer.salem, and the subterranean chapel of 
this ancient Saint js also there. 

The Church of St. Peter in Prison. stands over a dun- 
pre where the Apostle, it is said, suffered imprisonment. 

went down into the dungeon, and by the aid of torches, 
saw the column to which, it is said, he was beund—the 
spring of water which was said to have miraculously is- 
sued torththat he might baptize the two jailers, and forty- 
seven of his fellow prisoners who afterwards suffered 
martyrdom. The spiders were thick, and the dungeon 
was wet,and the rock was hard—nevertheless I knocked 
off a piece from the walle, to keep in memory of my visit. 
Fut | must stop even this running c:talogue of curious 
facts, or as.I have said again and again, the catalogue of 
even a thousandth part of what would be precious relics 
or things in any other city, would weary you, if | were it 
make it eut in Rome. 

Come, go out but for a short time beyond the walls of 
Rome—tor the suburbs of Kome are only second in curi- 
osity to the city itself—and as | have resulved to brea 
away from this city, even with but the briefest ehronicle 
of what has ceeply interested me, (for | can readily see 
that my visioas as awakened on the spot can find but little 
sympathy elsewhere.) I will only group together the things 
most remarkable of all. The church of St. Sebastian in 
the catacembs isa great curiosity, or rather the catacombs 
are, over which it is built. A Capuchin friar, after giving 
each of usatorch, and taking one himself, led us into 
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these dark and doubtful labyrinths of the early Christiane, 
who, in the days of persecution, used these catacombs not 
only for cemeteries, but for hiding places, and for the wor- 
ship of God. Anon we were under the earth, with walls 
of Pozzolana, as the Romans cali this species ef sofi stone 
in the catacombs, surrounding us on every side. The ca- 
vities within these walls were made for graves, and had a 
coffin aspect, which in such a spot chilled the blood. The 
passages between these walls are but from two te three 
feet wide, and as they lead, the stranger knows not where 
—for there catasombs, it is said, reach to Ostia, a distance 
of sixteen miles—we should have felt that we were incar- 
cerated for lite, and that our ewn bodies would soon rest 
in these skeleton stripped cavities, if we had had any sus- 
picion of the guidance of eur friar. Persons indeed have 


ofien Jost themselves in these subterranean labyrinths, and 


so dangerous had this in particular become, that long age 
it was blocked up in part, and the whole of its remote 
stretch is now shut out from curious investigation. ‘These 
excavations were undeubtedly made by the ancient Ro- 
mans, in searching for the materials of which their build- 
ings were made. The Christians, when the penaity of 
death was inflicted in Rome upon him who worshipped 
the true God. fled hither, and the multitude at last, making 
this their retreat, dug out chambers where religious exer- 
cises were performed. | could not but contrast these dim 
and dismal dungeons where Christianity was cradled, 
with the proud and aspiring Basilica of St. Peter’s, that 
towers high in air above all other structures of ancient or 
modern time, and forgetful of the waste of treasures that 
had been lavished upon it, I could not but consider it a 
noble monument to the memery of those men w 
bones had been crumbling in the cavities of the rock by 
my side. ‘That feeble praise which was here uttered 
tremblingly under the earih to the Almighty God of the 
Universe, is now not only echoed along the aisles and the 
vaults of the greatest fabric on earth, but it is sounded 
and lh: loudiy, and proudly under the arch of the 
heavens in the four quarters of the globe, while the pagan 
gods are turabled down, or preserved only as relics of art. 
It has been supposed that 170,000 martyrs were buried 


ere. 

The sepulchre of the Scipios in a subterranean reposi- 
tory, dark and damp, is seen on the way to the catacombs. 
The Circus of Romulus (the son of Maxentius,) 1s one 
of the most perfect in Rome. The mausoleum of Cecelia 
Metella is a beautiful fabric which has well braved time, 
though long ago it was plundered of ali that was in it, and 
converted into a fortress, as the ugly battlements now 
overgrown with weeds upon their tops, are ready to 
prove. The Fountain and the Getto of Egeria, of which 
but little of the ancient beauty is left, interest us from 
their classical assoeiations. The 7'mplo di Keduendo, or 
the Temple of the Keturn, marks the spot where was 
supposed to be the site of Hannibal’s camp when he was 
besieging Rome—a temple that the Romans erected in 
joy of his return to his own country. These are a few of 
the objects on one side of Rome, in fields of ruins where 
not even the plough runs, or perhaps can run, so thickly 
strewn is the land with walls and bricks; yet this land 
which wasonce crowded with habitations, is now overrun 
with weeds and bushes. A few villas are all that now 
form the suburbs of Rome. Among these the villa Bor- 
ghese is the most magnificent. er at least the best Kept.— 
On Sundays, the whole of Rome resort hither in vehicles 
and on foot ; and fur the two Sabbaths past, there hus been 
a rustic fete, which has redoubled in uumber the accus- 
tomed crowd. ‘Turkeys. chickens, handkerchiels, wine 19 
bottles, legs of bacon, and other things as attractive, were 
fixed upon a pole or mast perpendicularly stationed in the 
ground, and the winner of these things was, he who could 
climb up its slippery sides, and drop down the things on 
the top. Thousands of people assembied to witness this, 
and a band of music soothed the multitude or stimulated 
the dance of the peasants. Other villas there are, as well 
as this, all famous for at least some one precious werk of 
art—but I have said enough of art, and i must skip over 
these without even a word. 

Tivoli, where is the vast and rich villa of the Emperor 
Adrian, eighteen miles from Rome, of which the Empe- 
ror himself was the architect, and which he adorned with 
Temples, Baths, Theatres, Porticos, and imitations of the 
of Tempe, Elysian Fields, an ernal Regiens even, 18 
one of the most attractive Objects about Rome. What a 
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paradise, and how rich in art must have been this villa, 
which genius of every kind did its utmost to adern!— 
Meceenas’ villa, or the ruins of it, can be seen «bout here, 
and —— is what is left of the villa of Sallust. Some 
ten miles off was the villa of Horace; and the antiquar. 
ian, well versed in ancient lore. with a love of classic 
study, may be happy about here for weeks, though among 
a population not the safest in the world, and though liv- 
a manner thata Prince would not choose, to say 
least. 


Frascati | visited also, about twelve Roman miles from 


ome, upon a prancing horse, with a cavalcade of crazy 
young men, English, German, and French, who were too 
wild to stop to study what we galloped over, and there- 
fore I am not much the wiser for my visit. Tusculum we 
visited near there, and walked over and through the bushes 
that cover its ruins, The reticulated brick work of Cice- 
ro’s villa, where he wrote his Tusculum question, is the 
most interesting thing to be seen there. This villa, it 
seems, was upon the side of a hill, with a beautiful view 
all around, and there this great man retired fram Rome, 
and trained his mind for meditation and —_v. But 
if | de not stop now, | never shall—and therefore I am re- 
solved, after a few more words of advice upon living and 
rr Rome, to Jeave the city and start on the route 
o Naples. 


Better Camees can be bought in Rome than in any other 
workmanship of t is often won- 
derfully delicate, but the price of a well worked onc is 
always high. osaics here are also better than any 
where else where I have been. ‘The models of all the an- 
cient fuins Can be brought here in marble. as well as of 
the master-piece of sculpture. Prints and colored draw- 
ings of every thing of the past and present, can be found 
in the shops. T'wo thirds, aye, nearly all of the Roman 
shops in the Corso and the Piazza ef Spain, are but epit- 
omes of the curiosities of Rome ; and if a man has money 
to spend, he can no where better gratify an enlightened 
taste than in the purchase of these models of what are the 
wonderful things ef the world. As Rome indecd chiefly 
lives upon the arts, and upon the strangers who visit it, 
purchases can be made here to better advantage than else- 
where ; but wo tothe man who does not trade with a 
Roman of the present day wari!y, for the price demanded 
for a thing is no sign of its value—and untess the pur- 
chaser isa connoisseur, and even then unless he has huck- 
stered from shop to shop, he will be cheated in every thing 
he buys. Double and even triple the value of a thing, and 
of what the vender will take, is often demanded of a 
Stranger who is making purchases. 


A man can live in Rome for almost any price, Many 
artists l.ve well there for less than a dollar a day, and my 
own expenses were but little more than that at the Hotel 
de Lundres, one of the very best hotels in the city. Buta 
young man who manages prudently, never dines at his 

otel, but always dines our at a Restaurant, where, if not 
80 many, Choice articles may be obtained of what Le likes, 
ampiy enough fora dinner, at the cost ef from thirty to 
forty cents, wine included. Families alone have the habit 
of dining at the hotels, and all the other travellers usually 
dine at the Resteurants, which, from four to seven o’clock, 
are usually crowded with men and women from all parts 
of the world. An artist may obtain fair lodgings in Rome 
for twenty-five or thirty cents a day—a breakfast for ten 
or twelve cents, of bre:d and coffee, and a dinner from 
twenty-five to forty cents—and no man in Reme, or on 
the continent of Europe | believe, thinks of eating more 
than two reguiar mealsaday. Five hundred dollars in 
Rome will ge about as far in expenses as two thoussnd 
dollars in London; for as you travel southward, this 
Chaage is marked in the value of money—that an English 
shilling (twenty-three cents about,) becomes a franc in 
France (19 cents about,) a Paul in Rome (i8 ¢ents.) and 
a Caroline in Naples, which is 8 cents of our money.— 
Expenditures. however, always depend upon the manner 
in which a man manages. He (as the American generally 
in imitation of the English) who drives up toa hotel in his 
Own Carriage, with his ceurier, ordering all and paying all, 
will find that neitaer two nor three dollars will pay his 
ily expenses in Rome, though he cannot have one single 
C»mfort that another may not have for a third of the sum. 
All travelling in Italy depends upon the practice and skill 
Of the traveller, as to the amount expended. A little 
knowledge of the language is indispensable to getting 
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along chesply and smoothly without a Courier, for there 
are hundreds of places where French is not the current 
coin of conversation, though in every large town there are 
servants who speak French very well. The important 
fact that every thing must be bargained for in advance, 
even the washerwoman for a night-cap or neckerchiet, 
must always be kept in mind. Three beautiful little 
rooms, two bed-roums und a pretty saloon everlooking a 
garden in the Hotel de Londres, cest me and my com- 
panion one dollar a day. Our breakfast in the hotel was 
30 cents—our dinner there, 60 cents, with wine ;—but it 
was such a dinner as in Lonacn would cost two dollars. 
Each man pays the servant at least ten cents a day, and 
candles are a separate bill. Our ledging, probably, was 
cheaper than it would have been, if Rome had not been 
unusually deserted, on account of a fear of the cholera. A 
valet de place custs five francs a day, whose sei vices are in- 
dispensable here; but if a party is formed, the divided ex- 
pense is but a trifle. Almost every picture gallery you 
see in home costs money, and so does almost every spe- 


| ‘cies of sight-seeing, unless it be on public days, and then 


sights are so numerous, that the aggregate of the whole is 
quite a serious bill, though in detail ten or fifteen cents 
are the most a man need give, and five will often answer 
his purposes, particularly in a party—for in Italy three 
young men on an average can travel for the same price 
that it would cost two alone. market of Rome is one 
of the best in Italy. The wine of Orviette takes the place 
of the old Faiernian, which has Jost all its fame, and it 
can be bought for twelve or fifteen cents the flask. A 
family intendinz to make a long stay in Rome would do 
well to hire private lodgings which can be oom obtained, 
and then to order their dinners to be brought from the 
restaurants. Grapes. apples, pears, peaches and apricots, 
we have found deHcious—and for a single baiocchi, which 
is in value ef an American cent, we have often bought as 
many grapes as two of us could eat. Many a Reman lives 
on bread and grppes. or maccaroui, whieh is delicious 
with him, and His flask of wine, for ten or fifteen, or 
twenty cents a day at the most. Italy, you may thus see, 
is, next to the interior of our country—the West and 
New-Eng:and population off the great roads—the cheapest 
country in the world to travel in. I have thrown these little 
items together, so that an American at home may know 
with how much to venture abroad, as well as for the bene- 
fits of the future traveller. 


Napues, November, 1833. 


One is amused now and then in Europe by the odd 
specimens of his countrymen that he meets abroad. One 
night I was waiking in the streets of Kome, with my tra- 
velling companion, when a man speaking English came up 
and addressed him as an acquaintance, with a “ Good 
Ged, how happy | am to see you !”—* I am dying here 
all alone.” “ These fellows here can’t understand a word 
J say, and I can’t understand a word of theirs.” ‘ How 
did you get here?””—** Where did you come from ?”— 
* What a thing it is to be in a country where you can’t 
talk, and where you can’t understand !"—* | want to go 
to Naples. and I cry * Vaples,’ and they cry * no;" but 
what the devil they mean, is more than I can tell.” (eal- 
ly, 1 said to myself, this poor man isin a sad situation. | 
don’t biame him for being over-rejoiced to see an acquain- 
tance of his, eqpeceaty one who speaks a Janguage hic can 
understand. We took him to our hotel, and as this had 
been the first opportunity he had had tor a long ume to 
open his mouth, | was astonished by his volubility. We 
installed him in a chamber by our side. But we soon 
found we had discovered a droll companion. A picture 
gallery he would finish at a single glance. One stride 
through the Vatican, and all the Vatican was seen—the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon, the glorious and gorgeous 
rooms, the works ef Raphael, and Angelo, Domeuichino, 
and all! We wearied him to death in the Museum of the 
Capital. The Dying Gladiator, the delicate and chaste 
embracing of Cupid and Psyche—nothing could make him 
halt before it. Before we would have finished one room, 
he would have traversed all, with the keeper at his heels, 
wendering what manner of a wild man this was, who was 
thus striding by the shining fragments of august antiquity. 
‘* Beautiful,” magnificent,” “ grand,” “ sublime,” were 
his stand ng adjectives, and he applied them to every thing 
without reference to thing, time or place. St. Peter's 
with one stride, and repeated exclamations of “ grand’’’ 
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“sublime,” “ magnificent” and “ beautiful,” was visited | 
im less than half an hour, But the chief part of our fun 
was to take him among the ruins of Rome, the huge inco- 
herent masses of bricks, and to show him them. Nothing 
on earth was such a bore to him as these old bricks. We 
hunted for relics of marble for hours in the wilderness of 
the rr of the Cwesars, and he r man, was bored to 
death. We mvunted the lofty walls of the Coliseum, and 
took him along with us over arch an. battlement, so that 
all Rome could be seen, but nevertheless, we bored him 
to death. We studied out the Mele and Spino of the Cir- 
cus of Romulus as illustrations of the ancient chariot 
races, but he saw nothing but weeds and desolation there, 
and the same everlasting bricks. The awful history of 
the Roman Forum never awakened him, and al! he saw 
was the cattle about there, and the chained convicts, 
“ digging holes under ground,” as he termed it. Here in 
Naples to-day, we burst forth in a roar of laughter at one 
of his speeches ; for while we were studying the celebra- 
ted group of what is called the Farnese Bull, he had fin- 
ished all the rows in the vast gallery of the Museo Borbo- 
nice above us, and when we asked him what he had seen, 
he told us, there was nothing there but old pots. and that 
we had better go home. These old pots—what do you 
guess they were? these old pots that were not worth 
ngtosec! Why, nothing more or less than the most 
amous collection of Etruscan vases in the world, which 
the whole treasury of the United States could not buy ! 
Among these old were beautiful tripeds found in th 
temple of isis at Pompeii, couches for the gods, earried in 
ia festivals of the ancients, chalices, cande- 
labras, altars, idols—in short, almost all the appendages of 
heathen worship that were found in that disinterred city 
of the dead, when the whole past was made present as it 
were, by falliag upon Pornpeii, which, under the lava of 
Vesuvius as it was, no barbarian, whether Goth or Chris- 
tian, could despoil. These old pots are worth a study of 
days and days, and yet our strange companivn had finish- 
ed them at a glance, disgusted with the idea that these 
Neapolitan Lazzaroni should have collected them here, 
as a show to cheat us out of our money. These old 
are now copied in the ornamenting of rooms all over Eng- 
land. and there are some Englishmen who go so far in 
their admiration ef them, that they are endeavoring in the 
furnishing and in the decorations of their rooms, to copy, 
and thus to represent for this day, what antiquity was, 
when these old pots were in fashion. Indeed these are but 
few specimens of this strange man whom we caught let 
loose, and running wild in the streets of Rome. Four days 
he had been there when we saw him, and with money 
enough in his pockets, he had been galloping every day ail 
over Rome—now on horseback, now in a olet, and 
now a fiacre,—and when we saw him, he swore (by ail the 
heathen deities of course,) that he had seen ali Rome, 
from beginning to end—its Alpha and Omega—and what 
on earth his landiord meant when he said * no.’ to his de- 
raand of * Naples,’ he never understood. till we told him 
he could not go to Naples ior thirty days to come, as this 
was the quarantine, during which thirty days we kept him 
busily at work looking at old bricks and dirty alleys, or 
else in crying out * sublime” and “ grand” in the picture 
gal‘eries. the palaces, the churches and the museums of 
august e, till he was at last so surfeited with * glory,’ 
that even his parrot adjectives ceased to drop from his 
mouth. He eae no languages on earth—not eveu his 
own—(mark, English is his native tongue) By the mere 
force of gravity, as it were, he had tumbled from the 
Alps into Rome. He had got inte a Diligence. and fol- 
lowing it without stopping, and crying “ Rome” when it 
changed, he had been brought to Reme. His progress is 
a miracle tome. How on earth he ever gets along is a 
uzzle. But every body cheated him, and he paid every 
Y and perhaps goid is the only universal language on 
eart 


_ By the way, for the honor of our country, we ought to 
institute an examination of the passengers on board our 
New York packets and throw over-board such as are not 
fit to go abroad. Europe is now overran with many of 
the most extraordinary specimens of American humanity. 
We are judged of there, by what foreigners see,—and 
when they see for example such a novelty us I have de 
scribed above, they certainly can form no high estimation 
of American civilization, it he be a specimen. The large 
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the sens of rich parents, many of whem are ornaments to 
their country, and many are far otherwise. ‘The mind of 
that American indeed must have much of strength in it, 
who is not changed or affected by what he sees here. and 
if he properly cultivates that change, it will do him food 
—for Amer.ca has much to learn, as well ae much to dread 
from Exrope ;—but if that change be but imitation—if it 
be but a servile copying of men and things, the American 
is ruined for ever as an American, and ig never more fit 
for his ewn land. When we ceme here, we fall at once 
into a new state of society where rank is every thing, 
where thought and action run in far diflerent channels than 
with us, and the temptation to deliver ourselves to this 
tale that whirls all wthers along. is irresistible almost.— 
But whoever does surrender himself to it otherwise than 
as a spectator of a show—wo to him as an American.— 
tiis race for his own country is already1:un. Every 
he takes when he returns to his family, will shock half 
his (riends ; and makes enemies of the rest. ‘The fashions, 
the customs of Europe would be pests for us; and yet, 
as | have said before, we are so far from being the most 
enlightened people on earth, that Europe has ten thou- 
sand of the most important lessens to teach us. But then 
there is as much danger in studying these lessons as Ulys- 
ses found when he sailed by the jand of the Syrens, aad 
as the stopped up the ears of his sailors, and lashed him- 
self te the mast, so, figurately speaking, we must stop up 
our ears, and lash ourselves to the mast. I can fancy no 
better school than that of Evrepe for the young Ameri- 
can, after he has seen something of his own ijand ; and yet 
I can faney none more dangerous te all his tuture pros- 
pects and future character. By character, | do aot mean 
to speak of morals, but of principles—net moral princi- 
ples, but principles for society, for government, for beha- 
vior, for conversation, for every thing in shert, that a man 
may say or do. For example, | saw in September, a 
vung American in Switzerland who had been so Jong in 
amend (\wo years only.) that he had forgotten his own 
language ; and though he did condescend to speak Eng- 
lish at times, he lisped it se, through the hairs of his mus- 
tachios, and he was so very graceful in all his gestures 
that he seemed to be the veriest fool | saw on earth. I 
toek him for a fool, and a foel, especially such a fool, is a 
man out of the ordinary way, fromm whom something is 
to be learned. I sought his aequaintance and obtaincd it. 
Judge then, what was my surprise to find this man whom 
I fancied to be a fool, to be a very sensible man. Yet 
evcry body made fun of him. He was the butt of all com- 
pany. And why? Simply because he had un-American- 
ized | himself, and had somewhere picked up a voice and a 
manner which he thought to be mighty fine, but which, 
nevertheless, was neither that ef a man nor brute beast. 
Such a voice alas, in the United States, would be a bar 
to all success is almost every thing—for by it the man 
made himself ridiculous, and ridicule is a weapun as 
strong in one sense as the arrew of death is in another — 
Such fashions as these, if 1 may call them fashions, are 
what is so dangerous. But then, as a man sees more of 
the world, he imbibes from that world (and so he ought in 
fact, or else, what is the use of seeing it?) new habits of 
thought. If :hese habits of thought thus imbibed, be in 
accordance with our institutions, all is well and good ; but 
if they be otherwise, what is more injurious? For exam- 
ple, it is notorious, that when Americans forget that they 
are Americans—princes burn even,—with the royal blood 
of a republic in their veins, and that each one of them at 
home is more of a man, if liberty and self-government 
make the man. than nine-!enths of the Princes of Europe, 
—when they torget this, and become the hunters of rank, 
and the hunters of other hunters of this same rank, it is 
notorious, I uy. that they are the most abject and degra- 
ded slaves of the day. They out Herod Herod in all they 
do. Whe does not blush for them, and blush for himseil, 
that he is a countrymen of theirs? Think of a nation like 
ours, not one in fifty of whom can trace our genealogy 
further than our father’s father, boasting of family—of 
, rank—of blood—of all these silly things in short, that men 
think so much ofhere! Our patent of nobility is in what 
we are at the present moment,—proclaimed in that bright 
charter of constitutional freedom. and blazoned in those 
proud institutions that are above the reach of all the rest 
of the world. We are a nation of princes. The royal 
blocd runs in all our veins. tut when we boast of family 


majority of American travellers in Europe are young men, 


abroad, or thrust ourselves unceremoniously upon men of 
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rank, Our position is as absurd. Our title is a thing never 
to be spoken of, and never doubted. A monarch never 
roubles himself about his own rank, or the rank of others, 
and the only thing he thinks of is to sustain the character 
he hae. Simplicity of character, energy without preten- 
sion, security as to position, pride for our country. for 
what that country has done, and for the precious blessings 
it enjoys.—nvodest, but determined resolution ;—t are 
some of the characteristics of the true American in anoth- 
er land, and he who possesses them. does honor to us ail. 
But throw him overboard, yes, throw him overboard. who 
starts for Europe on pur to he a fool. I do not know 
but that it is necessary for our own security even, as the 
whole character, customs, and fashions of our country, if 
not at present, will soon be principally influenced by the 
nuinber of Americans, who are now annually visiting Ea- 
rope, and returning to their homes. Havre, rors 
and London are for all practical purposes, nearer New 
York than Naples is to Paris, and hence, from one of the 
moet natural laws that regulate the intercourse of one Lev- 
ple with another, it must happen that such facilities of 
travelling will in some degree assimilate the new conti- 
nent with the old. B. 


Things in Naples. 
No. LXXVIII. — November, 1835. 

Naples, [ have said, is further for all practical pur- 
poses from Paris, than Paris is from New York, and 
yet the distance is but about a thousand miles. How- 
ever, one feels here as if one was quiteat the end of 
the world, as the diligences upon the road are so dull, 
and the difficulty of getting along is so t, though 
the roads are excellent in general. The mail it is 
true, comes by the courier in ten or twelve days, and 
80 cves the mail come from America to Europe 
sometimes in fifteen days. But there is no security 
for the transportation of any thing here, such as there 
is in England or the United States. A letter is often 
opened and detained, one knows not how long, or de- 
stroyed, it may be, because the government do not 
like what is saidin it. Nota letter, for example, have 

see a foreigner receive in Rome, which has not 
been opened. All are “smoked,” and pierced, that 
is, Cut in two places, and sprinkled well with vinegar, 
and it may be that in this process the seals are not 
broken, but nevertheless it is a fact that they are 
broken, and that the contents can. thus be easily read. 
I feel, therefore, as it | was in fact at the end of the 
world, for { will trust no letter in such a country, and 
have received none, and expect to receive none till I 
get to Patis. ‘The want of security, then, in the 
means of transportation, puts Naples almost at the 
end of the world. Newspapers are precious and 
scarce. The postage is immense. A stray Galig- 
nani(an English paper in Paris,) may now and then 
be seen, and the sight of one isa precious treasure ; 
but almost all I learn from the United States is in the 
litt'e journals he which are about as large as one 
eighth part ot the National Intelligencer in Washing- 
ton. They tell me, the Union is breaking up,—that 
riots and rows are desolating the whole land,— 
that the slaves are rebelling, and that a servile war is 
threatened,-—and they rejo:ce loudly, as they hold up 
this admonition of the folly of men attempting to gov- 
ern themselves. Nothing so much delights them as 
this last demonstration, as they call it, of the impos- 
sibility of a republic, even when founded under the 
most favorable circumstances. The Lynch laws ns 
ticularly delight them. The Mississippi gamblers, 
Lynched as they were, are nevertheless compensated 
with an immortality in every despot’s Journal of Eu- 
rope. The slave missionaries are wearing a crown 
of glory here, as martyrs of a mad democracy. How 
true all these things are, [ have no means of telling; 
for all 1 see is in the little Italian journals, which are 
Particularly occupied with such of our affairs as tend 
to discredit all Republican institutions. And, perha 
one of the greatest pleasures of travelling is to 
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such news of one’s own country in a foreign land, 

rticularly when it is probable that all is at least 
ounded on fact. The Emperor ot Austria, it is said, 
has seized this occasion to inspire his Italian subjects 
with a horror of all Republican institutions, by mak- 
ing it optional with some State prisoners in Italy— 
whether they will choose the punishment of death at 
home, or banishment to the United States ! 


But I am wandering far away from my journal asa 
traveller. I did not in my last even tell you how I 
got out of Rome, and before I finish this, I shall not 
get you into Naples, for on a road where avery spot 
is classic, the traveller must go very slow. We finish- 
ed in Rome our quarantine of thirty days, but as that 
was all in the way of —— we never felt its in- 
fliction. We went to the Police, and surrendering 
owr bill of residence, for which we had paid, were 
iven the passport, which we were told to take to the 
rican Consul. The regulation of our passports 
we usually left to some domestic of our Hotels, who 
look upon the fee attending this as a perquisite of 
their situation. But when we spoke with the domes- 
tic of the Hotel, and demanded the usual fees, he 
laughed in our faces, when we told him we were 
Americans, as we must to use his own phrase, go 
through the pounding of the American Consul, 
whose signature was the most costly of all powers 
represented at Rome. The fee he said was two Ro- 
man scudi, which is two dellars of our money. I did 
not believe this possible, for 1 am yet so green in tra- 
velling that 1 have never before found this exaction 
made. An lishman, who was with us, laughed 
at us loudly. “ Your speculating, trafficking charac- 
ter,” he said, “is ever seen in your consular agent at 
Rome.” But this ones the way, is an Italian, 
not an American. Rome is perhaps, the only place in 
Europe where a British traveller pays to the agents of 
his own government a single cent for a passport 
stamp, but as the religious Protestant rebellion of 
England put England so out of the Catholic pale that 
she never has had a Minister Plenspotentiary there, 
she has sent there a Consul, upon the same footing as 
ours, whose signature costs a British subject thirty 
cents only of our money. Not crediting the story of 
the domestic of the Hotel, I sought out the house of 
the American Consul, or the Palace as it is called, 
though not a very shining house even, nor with an 
atmosphere around it so pure as that of the Elysian 
Fields. I mounted the third story of it and after wan- 
derin ge « the purlieus of his kitchen, came into 
his office, which was that of a Roman lawyer and 
then was received by his clerk. The clerk tried to 
put us off with the remark that the Corisul was not 
in, but as we did not want him, only his consular 
oan, we succeeded in getting it, for which sure 
enough the two dollars was demanded. Two of us 
ve him his four dollars, and we demanded in a surly 
umour an account of what we considered a most 
outrageous and disreputable system of spunging. It 
may be just that he should have something for this 
s'gnature from a traveller; no, even this is not just, 
for the American Government is bound to pay him, 
if pay is needed, but why is not the exaction such as 
other nations demand? Why is an American pass. 
port made a laughing stock in every Roman hotel ?— 
And who can reply to the taunt of the Englishman, 
that our speculating, trafficking character even fixes 
itself upon our consular agents abroad? Let eve 
American I say, redress this evil tor himself, till his 
government redresees it for him. Takeno American 
passports, if you want to save expense in every town 
where an American Consul chooses to exact thia enor- 
mous fee for such a little service. Spoil the trade. An 
English passport willcarry any man who speaks the 


English language from one end of Europe to the 
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other with but a trifling expense ; and even a passport | 


from the Foreign Office of England with the direct 
signature of Lord Palmerston upon it, can be obiain- 
r= for one tenth part of the sum that an American 
rt costs, provided this exaction is continued.— 
First, I object to the exaction as outrageously dispro- 
portionate in comparison with other nations,—and 
next I object to the dishonor it inflicts upon the Ame- 
ricans as a people. Again, a Consul in Rome, for all 
I can see, is as unnecessary as the fifth wheel of a 
coach, for there is no commerce there, and his signa- 
ture would never be needed for passports, if he had 
not linked himself with the Police, which is the sur- 
liest and the worst bred in the world :—but if sueh an 
officer is necessary, let him be an American. For if 
every American traveller is to pay him such a tribute 
—the sum is large enough now, as the American visi- 
tors are so many, tO support a young unmarried Ame- 
rican exceedingly well, who by his studies and pur- 
suits in this the storehouse of the arts of the world, 
could ultimately do his country honor. I repeat, 
then, my advice to my countrymen who embark for 
Europe by way of as ee to spoil the trade. As 
for myself, I_ never will touch an American passport 
again, after I Bo back to England, till the govern- 
ment wipes off this stigma upon it. Remember the 
exaction does not exist in Rome alone, but it follows 
a traveller now, every step he takes from Paris ; and 
in Naples it is as in Rome, and so on to Florence and 
orn, and Marseilles and Paris. Every where in 
short, where the 160 Consuls that our Government 
has, (and his signature to passports is always neces- 
sary,) are stationed, the American traveller with an 
American passport, is liable to this exaction. And if 
in the course of his European tour, he comes in con- 
tact with fifty such Consuls his passport alone will 
cost him one hundred dollars for American signa- 
tures, which added to the fees that must ever be given 
in almost all the nations through which he passes, 
will make a passport a very costly item among all his 
other expenses. For example, (to give you an idea 
of the passport system,) twenty signatures are put 
upon a traveller’s passport between Rome and Naples, 
and Naples and Rome. ‘Two dollars are paid to the 
American Consul in Rome when Rome is left, and 
two dollars to the American Consul in Naples when 
Naples is left; and the American Consul at Rome 
considers it a favour that he does not demand twe 
dollars more, when Rome is left a second time. The 
Roman Police ask about a dollar for their signature. 
The Neapolitan signature in Rome costs nearly a dol- 
lar more. The Neapolitan Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Naples, charges nearly two dollars. hen the 
Tuscan agent at are must also be paid. In short, 
there is net one of these twenty signatures, that does 
not cost more or less, either in what is paid the police, 
or in money given to the attendants upon the office 
for carrying the passports there. 


The greatest of all these spunges, however, are the 
American Consuls: and thus our happy country which 
at home is freed from all such miserable passport re- 
strictions upon the intercourse of its citizens, exhidits 
the spectacle abroad of being the most greedy to turn 
that miserable system to the profit of its own agents. 
No, I am as proud of bearing the American Eagle as 
a proof that 1am an American citizen, a8 a man can 
be,—but I will not bear it when it is soiled and tar. 
nished thus. The lion and the unicorn have no such 
stigma upon them. 


A contract with a vetturino was made in Rome to 
take four of us to Naples for eight dollars each, inclu- 
sive of buona mano,—the time occupied in the journe 
was to be three days, and we were to be found wit 
dinner and beds upon the road. Fle treated us so well, 
that we gave him a Napoleon for his buona mano, 
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though a fourth part of it would have answered—and 
what was of as much value to him, we gave him “a 
food character” in an English letter for other Eng. 
ish-speaking travellers, in which we did not forget to 
warn all others against the Dogannus on the road, 


where is stationed a race of plunderers who need keen 

watching. 
Things in Naples. 

No. LXXIX. — November, 1835. 


We left Rome at an early hour in the morning, and 
in a short time were upon what was the Via Appia, 
the great work of Appius Claudius, in the year of 
Rome 441. Soon after we left the walls of Rome we 
were upon the wide desert of the Campagna, and but 
little was to be seen, save the ruined monuments that 
flank the sides ot the Queen of Ways oe mg Via. 
rum, as the poet called it.) As the Romans were 
forbidden to bury their dead within the walls, they 
built up splendid monuments all along the Appian 
Way, which was in fact their Westminster Al y. 
whose aisle, however, was as long as the rvad itself, 
and whose arching wasthe sky over it. Siste Viator, 
the motto which we so often quote for our tomb. 
stones—stop, traveller,—once stood here on the monu- 
ments and mausoleums of the Romans that thickly 
bordered this must magnificent of the Roman roads— 
but monuments and mausoleums are now tumbled 
down, and all that can be eeen amid the desert waste, 
are the hideous ruins where they were ; old bricks in 
masses samgaring the ground, and puzzling tle anti- 
quary to tell to whom they once belonged. By these 
monumental ruins, strown for miles upon the Appi 
way, this road can now be tracked out, for these 
ruins stand at present as mournful landmarks of what 
Rome and its suburbs were. What an interesting 

tacle they must have been in Cicero’s day, when 
the Sci ios and other noble families hadtheir mausolea 
upon this road—a spectacle to which he so beautifully 
alludes in his appeal to Cataline ! 


This celebrated road went in a straight line to Alba- 
no, and by the way, all the old Roman roads ran as 
straight as needles; but the Romans nevertheless, did 
not hold to the American doctrine of making roads, 
that the shortest way to get round a hill is over its 
top, for they tunnelled often, or else reduced the hill 
nearly to the surrounding level. A constant succes- 
sion of ruins, most probably sepulchral, attends the 
traveller all the way to Albano, one of which more 
conspicuous than the others from its height, has been 
attributed to Ascanius. Albano we tarried lo 
enough to visit, and to feed our vetturino horses, an 
then we started further upon our road in a country 
which had become that of hills, If I stop, however, 
at Albano, to talk over its history, and that of its vi- 
cinity, I never shall get away. La Riccia (as it is 
now called,) upon a dreary hill, was the next town 
that we passed, but it seemed to be in nothing re- 
markable at present, though it interested me as being 
the Aricia where Horace made his first night’s tarry 
in his journey to Brundusium, in company with He- 
liodorus the rhetorician. All around here is indeed 
classic ground, but the beautiful poetry of the Amneid 
of Virgil, I fear will be the poetry with me no more; 
for what I have seen, has sadly j sence the fancies 
with which I had ever decked this land of Turnus, of 
Nisus, and Euryalus,—and of the haughty Queen of 
Hedun. Nevertheless, I can readily see that this may 
have been a Paradise of a retreat for a Roman from 
the city or the plain, for it. is interesting even now, 
though no Diana is now in its groves, as in days of 
yore, and though no temple and lake are now made 
sacred to her. The Speculum Diane (Diana's Mir- 
ror,) is now the Lake of Nemi, which Byron describes 


as “navel’d in the woody hills.” These woody hills 
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were Diana's grove, in which, it was fabled, no horses 
would ever enter. Diana here brought her beloved 
Hippolytus, whom she restored to life; and horses 
could not enterher grove, for the horses ot Hippolytus, 
frightened by the sea monsters of Neptune’s creation, 
had dashed him against the rocks, and caused his 
death. Here, too, was at times, Egeria’s retreat,— 
and thus you see, that every thing, as it were, sings of 

etry, and from this you can judge what a beautiful 
[and of romance it was. At a place now called 
Genzano, the Cinthiarum of the Romans, there is 
new every June a festival, the festival of Flora, by 
which one is reminded of its olden times. The ground 
at the festival is covered for a considerable extent with 
a beautiful mosiac work, formed by the leaves of 
flowers plucked {rom their stalks. Many of these 
flowers are eene for weeks beforehand, and are 
yet so beautifully preserved, that their colours appear 
unfaded, when so disposed as to imitate in this vege- 
table mosiac work the Papal arms, &c. Not far from 
here is the ancient Lavinium; and on an eminence 
above Genzano is the Lanuvum that was founded by 
Diomede. Our first night’s tarry was at Cisterna, on 
the borders of the Pontine Marshes, which is supposed 
to be near the Tres Taberne mentioned by St. Paul 
in the Acts of the Apostles, 


Cisterna is about one of the most miserable places 
a traveller can find on the face of the earth. The 
only decent buikling in the whole village was the 
hotel in which we were lodged. There we had a 
good dinner at 6 o’clock, and comfortable. beds, but 
the water was undrinkable, and the wine but poorly 
compensated for its bad quality. But every thin 
around had sv suspicious an aspect, that it we h 
not been four strong in number, we should have been 
less quiet in the enjoyment ot our beds. At three 
o’clock the ensuing morning, we were mounted in 
our vetturino aga:n, and on our way to and over the 
Pontine Marshes. It was yet long before day-light, 
and I could not see well where I was. Our coach- 
man was as alert as we were at every sound he heard, 
and when he a party of noisy laborers, he 
made his horses go at the top of their speed. True, 
it is sad there is no cause for alarm from robbers 
now in this gloomy place, but the gloom and the deso- 
lation impress the traveller with concern, and it is al- 
most impossible to journey among a people held from 
robbery only by fear, through a place so peculiarly 
fitted fur it, as all this region seems to be, without 
this impression. We passed crowds of people mov- 
ing onward with their torches from the vilages on 
the border of these marshes, :o work upon them dur- 
ing the day,—and as they held their torches befure 
their livid and sallow faces, they looked like so many 
grim ghosts from the regions below, brandishing their 
hery ensigns in some parade or other. The sun arose 
upon us, as were upon these famous marches, and 
then for the first time, we saw cleariy where we were. 
The road upon which we were, was excellent for 
such a place, and bordered with trees as it was, it 
strpped the view of half its horrors, Indeed this re- 
gion cannot be what it was, se terrible, so awfully 
hideous as travellers have described it, in which the | 
malaria was so potent, that it was almost death to’ 
pass it. We had been warned in fact, not to eross it 
before the sun had removed the vapors, and then not 
with an empty stomach, but here we were upon it 
before day light even, and without a breakfast also.— 
But when I remembered that October was not Sep- 
tember, nor the warm summer months of July and 
June, I ceased to have any concern or. this account. 
He who has seen the swamps in the vicinity of New 
Orleans, or the low grounds of South Carolina, be- 
tween the Santees, has seen places far more frightful 
than tnis. [I was reminded in my journey over it, of ' 


the Dismal Swamp, between Virginia and North 
Carolina, though the brush and tangled wood is thick 
on that, and there is little or none on this. The Dis- 
mal Swamp, however, if [ am right in my recollec- 
tions, is not so long as the Pontine Marshes are, 
though they may be wider. This region of swamp 
here is about twenty-four English miles in length, and 
various from six to twelve in breadth. To make a 
road through these marshes and to drain them, has 
been an object in progress from the time of Appius 
Claudius two thousand years ago, to the present day: 
—and upon them have worked the Roman republi- 
cana, and the Caesars, Theodoric the Goth and the 
Popes, but generally in vain, till Pius V1. formed his 
road upon the foundations of the Appian Way, long 
hidden under water, and drained the swamps so judi- 
ciously as to render them in some degree capable of 
cultivation. French engineers pursued the same mea- 
sures, and Pius VII. at last succeeded in some mea- 
sure in purifying a tract of country, where gales in 
former times were tainted with pestilence and death. 
Nevertheless, Pliny says, upon the authority of an 
older writer, that this swampy ground once included 
thirty-three cities in the earlier times of the Roman 
republic—a fact which seems almost incredible now, 
though one may fancy that the streams ever flowing 
from the neighbouring mountain, and losing them. 
selves in a soil which offered no outlet, could become 
stagnant at last, and thus so full of pestiferous exhala- 
tions, as to make cities uninhabitable, and to drive the 
inhabitants off. 

The classic recollections all along this route were 
not a few, and they perhaps made the most pleasant 
associations of the day. e were upon the humid 
marshes, where came the Volcian Queen, the Amazo- 
nian Virgin Warrior, and the deathless Camilla Vir- 

il, Horace, Martial, and others, of the Roman Poets 

ave ever made even these swamps of interest. The 
Forum Appii is there, where Horace embarked with 
his companions in his Brundusium journey. The ves- 
tiges of the canal in which he was, nineteen miles in 
length, may be seen even to thisday. Here it was, 
that he waged war with his stomach on account of 
the badness of the water, and waited with an ill hu- 
mor, while his companions ate :—and while I regard- 
ed the prospect all round, I could well see that there 
was not much change even now from that time, when 


“ The tenny frogs, with croakings hoarse and deep, 
And gnats drove away all sleep.” 


From this journey of the Roman Poet one can 
readily see, that travelling was but a slow undertak- 
ing in ancient times, and that even the dull motion of 
the present day is an improvement upon the past, for 
Horace was all night upon this short canal, and it 
was near the dawn when he reached “ the white rocks 
of Auxur,”—the Terracina of our day. 

We breakfasted at Terracina, at eleven o’clock, 
upon seur wine, bread soup, and maccaroni, all we 
could get, and thus we were far from finding this 
co ta to be the “ splendidus Auxur” that Martial de- 
scri 


O nemus! O pontes! solidumque madendis arene, 
Littus, et equorcis splendidus Auxur aquis! 


But 1 never shall forget the impression that the full 
broad-spread Mediterranean here made upon me, and 
1 clambered over the rocky cliffa under which the mo- 
dern Ter:acina lays, in ecstacies almost to have a 
view. This was the first time I had stood upon the 
borders of the famous sea, and heard the urging of its 
waves, and as I have said in a former letter in speak- 
ing of the Adriatic, every new sea that a man’s eyes 
view makes an era in his life—A glimpse of the pro. 
montory of Circe, it is said, may be seen from t 
heights, and thus of that enchaatresses land whose 
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magic spells bewitched even an Ulysses. A few 
sails, however, in sight, gladdened my eves even more 
than the Circean promontory could, for when a stran. 
erisina — land thus far from home, not only 
oes the sea delight him by the association that this 
may be the water that laves his own shores, but a 
ship is, as it were, the link of a chain that tonehes his 
own heart, and those of his friends. But ‘Terracina, 
apart from all this train of thought, is imposing and 
and even from its position, for the jutting rocks 
there crowd narrowly upon the sea, and upon these 
rocks are trees of oranges and lemons, and the myr.- 
tles and the palms are often spreading down their 
sides ‘The sea air refreshes the land made hot by the 
sun, and thus, as it were, is mingled the tropie with 
the temperature of the northern clime. 1 visited the 
black ruins of ‘Theodorie’s Palace, and saw the re- 
mains of the Temples of Jupiter Auxur, whose shat- 
tered yet frowning vestiges of fornrer grandeur yet at- 
tract the eye. B. 


AFFECTING FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


Professor Raff in his “ System of Natural History” 
relates the following fact, and as the authenticity of 
that elegant author is unimpeachable. we think it ful. 
ly entitled to a place in this collection. “A Freneh 
merchant having some money due from a correspond- 
ent, set out on horseback, accompanied by his dog, on 

rpose to receive it. Having settled the business -to 

is satisfaction, he tied the bag of money before him, 
and began to return home. His faithful dog, as if he 
onteial into his master’s feelings, frisked round the 
horse, barked and jumped, and seemed to participate 
his joy. The merchant alter riding some miles, alighted 
o repose himself under an agreeable shade, and taking 
he bag of money in his hand, laid it down by his side 
under a hedge, and on remounting, forgot it. The 
dog perceived his lapse of recollection, and wishing 
to reetify it, ran to fetch the bag, but it was to heavy 
for him to drag along. He then ran to his master, 
and by crying, barking, and howling, seemed to re. 
mind him of his mistake. The merchant understood 
not his language ; but the «assiduous creature perser- 
vered in its efforts, and, after uyae (0 stop the horse 
in vain, at last began to bite hisheels. ‘I'he merchant 
absorbed in some reverie, wholly overlooked the real 
object of his affectionate attendant’s importunity, 
but waked to.the alarming apprehension that he was 
ne mad. Full of thissuspicion, in crossing a brvek, 

e tarned back to look if the dog would drink; the 
animal was too intent upon his masver’s business to 
think of itself; it continued to bark and bite with 
eater violenee than before. “ Merey!” cried the at- 
icted merchant, “ it must be so, my peor dog is cer- 
tainly mad; what must I do? I must kill him, least 
some greater misfortune betall me ; but with what re- 
gret. O! could I find any one te perform this cruel 
offiee for me ! but there is no time to lose; I myselt 
may become the next victim, it F spare him. With 
these words, he drew a pistol lrom bis pocket, and 
with a trembliug hand took an aim at bis faithful ser- 
vant. He turned away in agony as he fired, but the 
aim was too sure; the poor animal falls wounded and 
weltering inf his blood, and still endeavours to craw! 
towards his master, as if to tax him with ingratitude 
The merchant could not bear the sight ; he spurred on 
his horse with a heart full of sorrow, and lamented 
he had taken a journey, which had ecest him so dear. 
Still, however, the money never entered his mind, he 
only thought of his poor d g, and tried to console 
himself with the reflection, that he had prevented a 
greater evil by dispatching a mad animal, than he had 
suffered a calamity by his loss. This opiate to his 
wounded spirit wes ineffectual, “I am must unfor- 
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tunate (said he to himself) I had almost rather have 
lost my money than my dog.” Saying this, he stretch. 
ed out his hand to grasp his treasure ! it was missing ! 
no bag was to be found! In an instant he opened his 
ges to his rashness and folly. “ Wretch that I am! 

alone am to blame. I could not comprehend the 
admonition which my innocent and most faithful 
friend gave me, and J Boe: sacrificed him for his zeal. 
He only wished to inform me et my mistake, and he 
was paid for his fidelity with his life. Instantly “he 
turned his horse, and went off with a fell gallop to the 
place where he had stopped. He saw with half-averted 
eyes where the tragedy was acted ; he perceived the 
traces of blood as he proceeded: he was oppressed 
and distracted, but in vain did he look for his dog—he 
was not to be seen on the road. At last he arrived 1 
the spot, where he had alighted. But what were his 
sensations! his heart was ready to bleed—he cursed 
himeelf in the madness of despair. ‘The poor dog un- 
able to follow his dear, but eruel master, had deter- 
mained to consecrate his last moments to his service.— 
He had crawled, all bloody as he was, to the forgot- 
ten bag, and in the agonies of death he lay watch: 
beside it. When he saw his master, he still testi 
his joy by the wagging of his tail—he could do no 
more—he tried to rise, but his strength was gone, the 
vital tide was ebbing fast, ever the caresses of his 
master could not prolong his fate for a few moments ; 
he stretched out his tongue to liek the hand that was 
now fondling him in the agonies of regret, as if to sea! 
forgiveness for the deed that had deprived h'm of life. 
He then cast a look of kindness on: his master, and 
closed his eyes for ever. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
AD LUNAM. 


Queen of the starry Heaven! 

Ere the dim twilight’s reign hath passed away, 
And, by thy footsteps driven, 

In darkness fade the fast faint steps of day, 

Searching the pathway of thy bright career, 
Through the deep realms of night, 

A thousand heralds of thy course appear, 
Floating amidst the immeasurable light 

_ That burns unquenchable along thy path, 

Whether around thy cloud-encircled form, 
The dim Halo,—pale prophet of the storm, 
Fortells the tempest’s wrath, 
Or when thy light, the lonely mariner sees 

In the clear ocean’s depths unrufiled by the breeze 


Queen of the starry Heaven! 
Emblem of HIM w: ose form is purest light, 

if to the monarch of the day is given 

To represent his might, 
And to the children of the dust to bear 

The influence of his power 

When at the midday hour 
His fierce meridian splenduur fires the air, 

Yet as thy milder light 

Usur,s the shadowy night, 

And the deep twilight dews 
Fall silently amidst the evening’s gloom— - 
E’en thas around the darkness of the tomb, : 
Imaged by thee, the rays of hie rich love diffuse. 

D—». 
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FROM THE LONDON NEW MONTHLY. 


LARKS IN VACATION. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Chapter I. 

On the edge of a June evening, in the summer 
vacation of 1827, I was set down by the coach at 
the gate of my friend Horace Van Felt’s paternal 
mansion—a large old-fashioned comfortable Dutch 
heuse, clinging to the side of one of the most ro- 
mantic dells on the North River. In the absence 
of his whole family on the summer excursion to 
the Falls and Lakes (taken by almost every “ well- 
te-do” citizen ef the United States,) Horace was 
emperor of the long-descended and as progressively 
enrichéd domain of one of the earliest Dutch set- 
tlers—a brief authority, which he exercised, more 
particularly, ever an extensive stud and bins, Nos. 
1 and 2, 

The West was piled with gold castles breaking 
up the horizon with their burnished pinnacles and 
turrets; the fragrant dampness of the thunder- 
shower that had followed the heat of noon was in 
the air ; and in a low room, whose floor opened out 
so exactly upen the shaven sward that a blind man 
would not have known when he passed from the 
heavily piled carpet to the grass, I found Horace 
sitting over his olives and claret, having waited 
dinner for me till five (long beyond the latest Ame- 
rican hour,) and in despair of my arrival, having 
dined without me. The old black cook was too 
happy to vary her vacation, by getting a second 
dinner; and when I had appeased my appetite, and 
overtaken my friend in his claret, we sat with the 
moonlight breaking across a vine at eur feet, and 
eoffee worthy of a filigree cup in the Bezestein, and 
debated, amid a true embarrass des richesses, our 
plans for the next week’s amusement. 


The seven davs wore on merrily at first, but each 
succeeding one growing less merry than the last.— 
By the fifth eve of my sojourn, we had exhausted 
varieties. All sorts of headaches and meagrims in 
the morning—all sorts of birds, beasts and fishes 
for dmner—all sorts of accidents in all sorts of ve- 
hicles—left us on the seventh day out of sorts alto- 
gether. We were two discontented Rasselases in 
the Happy Valley. Rejoicing as we were in vaca- 
tion, it would have been a relief to have had a reci- 
tation to read up, or a prayer-bell to mark the time. 
Two idle Sophemores in a rambling lenely old 
mansion were, we discovered, a very insufficient 
dramatis persone for the scene. 


It was Saturday night. A violent clap of thun- 
der had interrupted some daring theory ef Van 
Pelt’s on the rising of Champaigne bubbles; and 
there we sat, mum and melancholy, two sated Sy- 
barites, silent an hour by the clock. The mahe- 
gany was bare between us. Any number of glas- 
ses and bottles stood in their lees about the table ; 
the thrice-fished juice of an olive-dish and a soli- 
tary cigar in a silver case had been thrust aside in 
a warm argament, and, in his father’s sacred gout 
chair, buried to the eyes in his loosened cravat, one 
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leg on the table and one somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of my ewn, sat Van Pelt, the Eidolen of 
exhausted amusement. 

“Phil!” said he starting suddenly te an erect 
position, “ a thought strikes me !” 

I dropped the claret cork from which I was at 
the moment trying to eflace the “ Margoux” brand, 
and sat in silent expectation. I had theught his 
brains evaporated as well as the last bettle of Cham- 
paigne. 

He rested his elbows on the table and set his chin 
between his two palins. 

“T’ll resign the keys of this mournful old den to 
the butler, and we'll go to Saratoga for a week.— 
What say ?” 

“It would be a reprieve from death by inanition.” 
I answered; “but, as the Rhetorical Professer 
would phrase it, ‘amplify your meaning,’ young 
gentleman.” 

“'l'hus—To-merrow is Sunday. We will sleep 
till Monday morning, to purge our brains of these 
cloudy vapors and restore the freshness of our com- 
plexions. Ifa fair day, you shall start alone in the 
\stanhope, and on Monday night sleep in classic 
quarters, at Titus’s in Troy.” 

«“ And you!” I interrupted, rather astonished at 
his arrangement for me. 

Horace laid his hand on his pocket with a look of 
embarrassed care. 

“T will evertake you with the bay colts in the 
drosky—but I must first goto Albany. The cireu- 
lating medium—” 

“T understand.” 


We met on Monday morning in the breakfast 
room in mutual good spirits. The sun was two 
hours high ; the birds in the trees were wild with 
the beauty and elasticity of the day ; the dew glis- 
tened on every bough ; and the whole scene, over 
river and hill, was a heaven of natural delight. As 
we finished our breakfast, the light pattering of a 
horse’s feet up the avenue and the airy whirl of 
quick-following wheels announced the stanhepe. It 
was in beautiful order, and what would have been 
termed on any pave in the world, a tasteful turn 
out. Light cream-colored body, black wheels and 
shafts, drab livery edged with green, dead-black 
harness, light as that on the panthers of Baechus— 
it was the last style of thing you would have look- 
ed for at the “stoup” of a Dutch homestead.— 
And Tempest !—I think I see him now: his small 
inquisitive ears, arched neck, eager eye and fine 
thin nostril; his dainty feet flung out with the 
grace of a flaunted riband, his true and majestic 
action, and his spirited champ of the bit, nibbling at 
the tight rein with the exciting pull of a hooked 
trout ;—how evenly he drew! how insensibly the 
cempact stanhepe, just touching his iron-grey tail, 
bowled along on the road after him! 

Horace was behind with the drosky and black 
boy ; and with a parting nod at the gate, I turned 
northward, and Tempest took the read in beautiful 
style. I do not remember to have been ever so 
elated. I was always of the Cyrenaic Philosophy 


that “happiness is motion,” and the bland vitality 
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of the air had refined my senses. The delightful 
feel of the reins thrilled me to the shoulder. Driv- 
ing is like any other appetite, dependent for the de- 
licacy ef its enjoyment on the state of the system ; 
and a day’s temperate abstinence, long sleep, and 
the glorious perfection of the morning had put my 
nerves “in condition.” I felt the air as I rushed 
through. The power of the horse was added to my 
consciousness of enjoyment, and if you can imagine 
a Centaur with a harness and stanhope added to his 
living body, I felt the triple enjoyment of animal ex- 
ercige which would then he his. 

It is delightful driving on the Hudson. The road 
is very far beneath your wheels, the river courses 
away under the bold shore with the majesty insepa- 
rable from its mighty flood, and the constant change 
of outline on its banks gives you, as you proceed, 
a constant variety of pictures, from the loveliest te 
the most sublime. The eagle’s nest above you at 
one moment, a sunny and fertile farm below you at 
the next—rocks, trees and waterfalls wedded and 
elustered as, it scems to me, they are no where else 
done so picturesquely—it is a noble river, the Hud- 
son! And every few minutes, while you gaze 
dewn upon the broad waters spreading from hill to 
hill like a round lake, a gaily-painted steamer, with 
her fringed and white awnings and streaming flag, 
shoots out as if from a sudden cleft in the rock, and 
draws across it her track of foam. 


Well, I bowled along. Ten o'clock brought me 
to a snug Dutch tavern, where I sponged T’empest’s 
mouth and nostrils, lunched and was stared at by 
the natives; and continuing my journey, at one I 
loosed rein and dashed into the pretty village of 
, Tempest in a foam, and himself and his ex- 
tempore master creating a great sensation in a 
crowd of people who stood in the shade of the ve- 
randah of the hotel, as if that asylum for the weary 
traveller had been a shop for the sale of gentlemen 
in shirt sleeves. 


Tempest was taken round to the “barn,” and I 
ordered rather an elaborate dinner, designing still 
to go on some ten miles in the cool of the eveninc, 
and having, of course, some mortal hours upon my 
hands. The cook had probably never heard of 
more than three dishes in her life, but those three 
were garnished with all manner of herbs, and sent 
up in the best china as a warranty for the unusual 
bill ; and what with coffee, a small glass of new rum 
as an apology for a chasse-cufe, and a nap in a 
straight-backed chair, I killed the enemy to my satis- 
faction till the shadows of the poplars lengthened 
across the barn-yard. 


I was awoke by Tempest prancing round to the 
doer in undiminished spirits, and as I had begun 
the day en grand seigneur, I did not object to the 
bill, which considerably exceeded the outside of my 
calculation, but, giving the landlord a twenty-dollar 
note, received the change unquestioned, doubled 
the usual fee to the ostler, and let Tempest off with 
a bend forward which served at the same time for 
a gracious bow tothe spectators. So remarkable a 
coxcomb had probably not bean seen in the village 
since the passing of Cornwallia’s army. 
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The day was still hot, and as I got into the open 
country I drew rein, and paced quietly up hill and 
down, picking the road delicately, and, in a humor 
of thoughtful contentment, trying my skill in keep- 
ing the edges of the green sod as it leaned in and 
out from the walls and ditches. With the long 
whip I now-and-then touched the wing of a sulphur 
butterfly hovering over a pool, and now-and-then | 
stopped and gathered a violet from the unsunned 
edge of the wood. 

I had proceeded three or four miles in this way, 
when I was overtaken by three stout fellows gal- 
loping at speed, who rode past and faced round 
with a peremptory order to me to stop. A formi- 
dable pitchfork in the hand of each horseman left 
me no alternative. I made up my mind imme- 
diately to be rebbed quietly of my own personals, 
but to show flight, if necessary, for Tempest and the 
stanhope. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said I, coaxing my impa- 
tient horse, who had been rather excited by the 
clatter of hoofs beside him, “what is the meaning 
of this?” 


Before I could get an answer, one of the fellows 
had dismounted and given his bridle to another, 


and coming round to the left side, he sprang sud- 
denly into the stanhope. I received him as he rose 
with a well placed thrust of my heel, which sent 
him back into the road, and with a chirrup to Tem- 
_pest, I dashed through the phalanx and took the 
road at a top speed. The short lash once waved 
round the snrall ears before me, there was ne stop- 
ping in a hurry, and away sped the gallant gray, 
end fast behind followed my friends in their shirt 
sleeves, all in a lathering gallop. .A ceuple of 
miles was the work of no time, Tempest laying his 
legs to it as if the stanhope had been a cobweb at 
his heels; but at the end of that distance there 
came a sharp descent to a mill-stream, and I just 
remember an unavoidable mile-stone and a jerk 
over a wall, and the next minute, it seemed to me, 
I was in the room where I had dined, with my 
hands tied and a hundred people about me, My 
cool white waistcoat was matted with mud, and my 
left temple was, by the glass opposite me, both 
bloody and begrimed. 

The opening of my eyes was a signal for a closer 
gathering around me, and between exhaustion and 
the close air I was half suffocated. I was soon 
made to understand that I was a prisoner, and that 
the three white-frocked highwaymen, as I took 
them to be, were among the spectators. On a po- 
lite application to the landlord, who I found eut, 
was a Justice of the Peace as well, I was informed 
that he had made out my mittimus as a counter- 
feiter, and that the spurious note [had passed upon 
him for my dinner was safe in his possession !— 
He pointed, at the same time, to a placard newly 
stuck up against the wall, offering a reward for the 
apprehension ef a notorious practiser of my sup 
posed craft, to the description of whose person I 
i answered, to the satisfaction of all present. 


| Quite too indignant to remonstrate, I seated my- 
‘self in the chair considerately offered me by the 
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waiter, and listened to the whispers of the persons | for a minute, while the crowd watched his face for 
whe were still suffered to throng the room, I dis- | the effect of his examination, he turned to the Jus- 
covered, what migh have struck me before, that | tice, and declared he had never seen me before in 
the initials on the pannel of the stanhope and the | his life! 

handle of the whip had been compared with the | “Drive on, Constable,’ said the Justice; and, 
card pasted in the bettom of my hat, and the lack . with a shout from the people, the horse started inte 
of correspondence was taken as decided correbora- , a smart trot, and preceded by a hundred boys, we 
tion. It was remarked also by a by-stander, that I | went jolting over the stones of the village street, on 
was quite toe much of a dash for an honest man, | our way to the county jail. 

and that he had suspected me from first seeing me} Van Pelt overtook me at the end of the first mile ; 
drive into the village! I was sufficiently humbled | but I was long in forgiving him. 

by this time to make an inward vow never again | — 

to take airs upon myself if I escaped the county ‘ Chapter £5, 

It was o'clock of hot evening when 
Van Pelt’s exhausted horses toiled out from the 
to the door to take me to the —— town. I endea- | pine forest, and stood, fetlock deep in sand, on the 
vored to get speech of his worship as I was march- of small the 
ed out of the inn-parler, but the crowd pressed close | ange of Sarstogs. ws ing 
upon my heels, and the dignitary landlord seemed men were returning late from their a eter r = 
anxious to rid his house of me. I had no papers, and looked at us, as they passed on their iresher 
and no proofs of my character, and assertion went hacks, with the curiosity which attaches to new 
for nothing. Besides I was muddy, and my hat} here 
was broken in on one side—proofs of villainy which th 


ness of the hour, and crept down the foot-path to 
I begged for a little straw in the bottom of the} the spring; and as Horace encouraged his flagging 
cart, and had made myself as comforteble as my 


: 'Y | cattle into a trot, to bring up gallantly at the door 
two rustic constables theught fitting for a culprit, | o¢ « Congress-Hall,” the great bell of that vast 


when the vehicle was quickly ordered from the! caravansary resounded through the dusty air; and 
door te make way for a carriage coming at a dash-' }, ble | 
| as" by the shuffling of a thousand feet, audible as we 
ing pace up the road. It was Van Pelt in his. approached, we knew that the fashionable world of 
drosky. Saratoga were rushing down, en masse “to tea.” 


Horace was well known en the read, and the | 
stanhope had already been recegnized as his. By ceding three hours, and—te say nothing of myself 
this time it was deep in the twilight, and though he ‘—WVan Pelt being a man who, in his character as 
was instantly known by the landlord, he was some ' the most considerable beau in the University, cal- 


Having driven through a sand-cloud for the pre-. 


minutes in identifying the person ef his friend in the 
damaged gentleman in the straw. 

“Ay! ay! I see you don’t know him,” said the 
landlord, while Van Pelt surveyed me rather cold- 
ly: “on with him, constables! He would have us 
believe you knew him, sir! Walk in, Mr. Van 
Pelt. Ostler, look to Mr. Van Pelt’s horses. Walk 
in sir.” 

“Stop!” I cried out in a voice of thunder, imag- 


ining that Horace really had not recognized me ; ; which 


“Van Pelt! Stop, I say! Horace!” 


The driver of the cart seemed more impressed by 
the energy of my cries than my friends the consta- 
bles, and pulled up his horse. Some one in the 
crowd cried out that I should have a hearing or he 
would “wallup the comitatus;” and the Justice, 
called back by this expression of an opinion from 
the sovereign people, requested his new guest to 
loek at the prisoner for an instant. 

“Do you know the culprit?” he asked in a 
solemn voice, after obtaining a momentary silence 
among the crowd, 

Van Pelt had, by this time, become possessed of 
the principal circumstances of the case, and his first 
glance showed me that he recognized me. 

To my utter astonishment, however, the smile 
that had involuntarily started to his lips changed to 
a feigned look of surprise; and after gazing at me 


culated on his first impression, it was not thought 
advisuble to encounter, uncleansed, the tide of fa- 
shion at that moment streaming through the hall 
We drove round to the side door, and gained our 
pigeon-hole quarters under cover of the black stair- 
case. - 

The bachelors’ wing of Congress-Hall is a long, 
unsightly wooden barrack, divided into chambers, 
six feet by four, and of an airiness ef partition 
enables the occupant to converse with his 
neighbor three rooms eff, with the ease of clerks 
calling out entries to the ledger across the desks of 
a counting-house. The clatter of knives and plates 
came up to our ears in a confused murmur; and 
Van Pelt having refused to dine at the only inn 
upon the route, fer some reason best known to him- 
self, I commenced the process of a long toilet with 
an appetite not rendered patient by the sounds ef 
cheer below. 

I had washed the dust out of my eyes and mouth, 
and, overcome with heat and hunger, I knotted a 
cool cravat loosely round my neck, and sat dewn in 
the one chair. 

“ Van Pelt!” I shouted. 

“ Well, Phil.” 

Are you dressed 

“Dressed! [ am as pinguid as a pate foie 
greased to the eyelids in cold pho si 
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I took up the sixpenny glass, and looked at my 
own newly washed physiognomy. Frem the tem- 
ples to the chin it was one unmitigated red—burned 
to a blister with the sun! I had been obliged to 
deluge my head like a mop, to get out the dust; 
and not naturally remarkable for my good looks, I 
could, much worse than Van Pelt, afford these 
startlirg additions to my disadvantages. Hunger 
is a sub. le excuse-finder, however; and remember- 
ing that there were five hundred people in this fer- 
midable crowd, and all busy with satisfying their 
appetites, I trusted to escape observation, and de- 
termined to “go down to tea.” With the just 
named number of guests, it will easily be under- 
stood why it is impossible to obtain a meal at Con- 
gress-Hall out of the stated time and place. 

In a white reundabout, a checked cravat, my hair 
plastered over my eyes, a la Mawworm, a face like 
the sign of the “Rising Sun,” I stopped at Van 
Pelt’s door. 


“The most hideous figure my eyes ever looked 


upon !” was his first consolatory observation. 

“ Handsome er hideous,” I answered, “I'll not 
starve ! So here goes for some bread-and-butter.”— 
And, leaving him to his “ appliances,” I descended 
to the immense hall which serves the comers to Sa- 
ratoga for dining, dancing, and breakfasting, and in 
wet weather, between meals, for shuttlecock and 
promenading. 

T'wo interminable tables extended down the hall, 
filled by all the beauty and fashion of the United 
States. Luckily, I thought, for me, there are dis- 
tinctions in this republic ef dissipation, and the 
upper end is reserved for those who have servants 
to turn down the chairs, and stand over them: the 
end of the tables nearest the door, consequently, is 
occupied by those whose opinien of my appearance 
i not without appeal, if they trouble their heads 
about it at all; and I may glide in, in my white 
roundabout, (permitted in this sultry weather,) and 
retrieve exhausted nature in obscurity. 


An empty chair stood between an old gentleman 
and a very plain young lady, and seeing no re- 
membered faces opposite, I glided to the place, and 
was soon lost to apprehension in the abysm of a 
cold pie. The table was covered with meats, ber- 
ries, bottles of chalybeate water, tea-appurtenances, 
jams, jellies, and radishes; and but for the absence 
of the roast, you might have doubted whether the 
meal was breakfast or dinner, lunch or supper.— 
Happy country! in which any one of the four meals 
may serve a man for all. 

The pigeon-pie stood, at last, well quarried be- 
fore me, the debris of the excavation heaped upon 
my plate; and, appetite appeased, and made bold 
by my half-hour’s obscurity, I leaned forward, and 
perused, with curious attention, the long line of 
faces on the opposite side of the table, to some of 
whom, doubtless, I was to be indebted for the plea- 
sures of the coming fortnight. My eyes were fixed 
on the features of a talkative woman just above, and 
I had quite forgotten the fact of my dishabile of 
complexion and dress, when two persons entered, 
who made considerable stir among the servants, 
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and eventually were seated directly opposite me. 

“ We loitered too long at Barhydt’s,” said one 
of the most beautiful women I had ever seen, as 
she pulled her chair nearer to the table, and looked 
around her with a glance of disapproval. 

In following her eyes, to see who was so happy 
as to sympathize with such a divine creature, even 
in the loss of a place at table, I met the fixed and 
astonished gaze of my most intimate friend at the 
University. 

Ellerton !”’ 

“ Slingsby !” 

Overjoyed at meeting him, I stretched both hands 
across the narrow table, and had shaken his nearly 
off the shoulders, and asked him a dozen questions, 
before I became conscious that a pair of large, won- 
dering eyes were coldly taking an inventory of my 
person and features. Van Pelt’s unflattering ex- 
clamation upon my appearance at his door, flashed 
across my mind like a thunder-stroke ; and, coloring 
through my burned skin to the temples, I bowed, 
and stammered I know not what, as Ellerton intro- 
duced me to his sister! 


To enter fully into my distress, you should be 
apprised that a correspondence, arising from my 
long and constant intimacy with Tom Ellerton, 
had been carried on for a year between. me and his 


sister; and that, being\ constantly in the habit of 


yielding to me in matters of taste, he had, I well 
knew, so exaggerated to her my personal qualities, 
dress, and manners, that she could not, in any case, 
fail te be disappointed in seeing me. Believing 
her to be at that moment two thousand miles off, in 
Alabama, and never having hoped for the pleasure 
of seeing her at all, I had foolishly suffered this 
good-natured exaggeration to go on, pleased with 
seeing the reflex of his praises in her letters, and, 
Heaven knows! little anticipating the disastrous in- 
terview upon which my accursed star would preci- 
pitate me. As I went over, mentally, the particu- 
lars of my unbecomingness, and saw Miss Eller- 
ton’s eyes resting inquisitely and furtively on the 
mountain of pigeon-bones lifting their well picked 
pyramid to my chin, I wished myself an ink-fish at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Three minutes after, I burst inte Van Pelt’s 
room, tearing my hair and abusing Tom Ellerton’s 
geod nature, and my friend’s headless drosky in al- 
ternate breaths. Without disturbing the subsiding 
blood in his own face by entering into my violence, 
Horace coolly asked me what the devil was the 
matter. I told him. 

“Lie down here,” said Van Pelt, who was a 
small Napoleon in such trying extremities——“ lie 
down on the bed, and anoint your phiz with this 
unguent. I see good luek for you in this accident, 
and you have only to follow my instructions. Phil 
Slingsby sunburnt, in a white roundabout, and Phil 
Slingsby pale and well dressed, are as different as 
this potted cream and a dancing cow. You shall 
see what a little drama I’ll work out for you!”’ 

I lay down on my back, and Horace kindly 
anointed me from the treachea to the forelock, and 
from ear to ear. 
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LARKS IN VACATION, 


“ Egad,” said he, warming with his study of his 
proposed plot, as he slid his fore-fin ger over the 
bridge of my nose, “every circumstance tells for 
us. ‘Tall man as you are, you are as short bodied 
as a monkey, (no offence Phil!) and when you sit 
at table, you are rather an undersized gentleman. I 
have been astonished every day these three years at 
seeing you rise after dinner in Common’s Hall. A 
thousand to one Fanny Ellerton thinks you a 
stumpy man,” 

“ And then, Phil,” he continued, with a patron- 
izing tone, “you have studied minute philosophy 
to little purpose if you do not know that the first 
step in winning a woman to whom you have been 
overpraised, is to disenchant her at all hazards, on 
your first interview. Yeu will never rise above the 
ideal she has formed, and to sink below it graduully, 
or to remain stationary, is not to thrive in your 
wooing.” 

Leaving me this precocious wisdom to digest, 
Horace descended to the foot of the garden te take 
a warm bath; and overcome with fatigue and the 


recumbent posture, I soon fell asleep, and dreamed 


of the great blue eyes of Fanny Ellerton. 


The soaring of the octavo flute in “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” with which the band was patriotically open- 
ing the ball, woke me from the midst of a long 
apologetic letter to my friend’s sister; and I found 
Van Pelt’s black boy, Juba, waiting patiently at 
the bed-side, with curling tongs and Cologne wa- 
ter, ordered to superintend my toilet by his master, 
who had gone early to the drawing-room to pay 
his respects to Miss Ellerton. With the cold cream 
disappeared entirely from my face the uncomfor- 
table redness to which I had been a martyr; and, 
thanks to my ebony coiffeur, my straight and plas- 
tered locks soon grew as different to their “umqui- 
hile guise” as Hyperien’s to a Satyr’s. Having 
appeared to the eyes of the lady, in whose favor I 
hoped to presper, in red and white (red phiz and 
white jacket,) I trusted that in white and black 
(black suit and pale visomy) I should look quite 
another person. Juba was pleased to show his 
ivory in a complimentary smile at my transforma- 
tion, and I descended to the drawing-room on the 
best possible terms with the coxcomb in my bosom. 

Horace met me at the door. 


“ Proteus redivivus /” was his exclamation.— 
“Your new name is Wrongham. You are a gen- 
tleman Senior, instead of a bedevilled Sophomore, 
and your cue is to be poetical. She will never 
think again of the monster in the white jacket, and 
I have prepared her for the acquaintance of a new 
friend whom I have just described to you.” 


I took his arm, and with the courage of a man in 
a mask, went through another presentation to Miss 
Ellerton. Her brother had been let into the secret 
by Van Pelt, and received me with great ceremony 
as his college superior; and, as there was no other 
person at the Springs who knew Mr. Slingsby, Mr. 
Wrongham was likely to have an undisturbed reign 
ef it. Miss Ellerton looked hard at the moment, 
but the gravity with which I was presented and re- 
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ceived, dissipated a doubt if one had arisen in her 
mind, and she took my arm to go to the ball-room 
with an undisturbed belief in my assumed name and 
character. 

I commenced the acquaintance of the fair Alaba- 
mian with great advantages. Received as a stran- 
ger, I possessed, from long correspondence with her, 
the most minute knowledge of the springs of her 
character, and of her favorite reading and pursuits ; 
and, with the little knowledge of the world which 
she had gained on a plantation, she was not likely 
to penetrate my game by my playing it too freely. 
Her confidence was immediately won by the readi- 
ness with which I erftered into her enthusiasm and 
anticipated her thoughts; and before the first quad- 
rille was well over, she had evidently made up her 
mind that she had never in her life met one who so 
well “ understood her.” Oh, how much women in- 
clude in that apparently indefinite expression. “ He 
understands me.” 


The celonade of Congress Hall is a long prom- 
enade laced in with vines and columns, on the 
same level with the vast ball-room and drawing- 
room ; and, (the light ef Heaven not being taxed 
at Saratoga) opening at every three steps by a long 
window into the carpeted floors. When the rooms 
within are lit on a summer’s night, that cool and 
airy colonade is thronged by truants from the 
dance, and collectively by all whe have anything 
to express that is meant for one ear only. The 
mineral waters of Saratoga are no less celebrated 
as a soporific for chaperons, than as a tonic for the 
dyspeptic; and while the female Argus dozes in 
the drawing-reom, the fair le and her Jupiter (re- 
presented in this case, we will say, by Miss Eller- 
ton and myself) range at liberty the fertile fields of 
flirtation. 

I had easily put Miss Ellerton in suprised good 
humor with herself and me during the first quad- 
rille; and, with a freedom based partly upon my 
certainty of pleasing her, partly on the peculiar 
manners of the place, I cooly requested that she 
would continue to dance with me for the rest of the 
evening. 

“ One unhappy quadrille excepted,” she replied, 
with a look meant to be mournful. 

“ May I ask with whom?” 

“Oh, he has not asked me yet, but my brother 
has bound me over to be civil to him—a spectre, 
Mr. Wrongham, a positive spectre !” 

“How denominated?” I inquired, with a forced 
indifference, for I had a presentiment I should hear 
my own name. 

“Slingsby—Mr. Philip Slingsby—Tom’s jidus 
Acates, and proposed lover of my own. But you 
don’t seem surprised !” 

“ Surprised! Ehem! I know the gentleman !” 

“Then did you ever see such a monster Tom 
told me he was another Hyperion. He half admit- 
ted it himself, indeed—for, to tell you a secret, I 
have cerresponded with him a year!” 

“Giddy Miss Fanny Ellerton !—and never saw 
him! 


“ Never till to-night! He aat at supper in a white 
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jacket and red face, with a pile of bones upon his 


plate like an Indian tumulus.” 

“ And your brother introduced you ?” 

“Fanny,” said her brother, coming up at the mo- 
ment, “Slingsby presents his apologies to you for 
not joining your cordon to-night; but he’s gone to 
bed with a head-ache.” 

“Tndigestion, I dare say,” said the young lady. 
* Never mind, Tom—I’ll break my heart when I’ve 
leisure. And now, Mr. Wrongham, since the spec- 
tre walks not forth to-night, I am yours for a cool 
hour on the colonnade.”’ 

Vegetation is rapid in Alabama, and love is a 
weed that thrives in the soil of the trophies. We 
discoursed of the lost pleiad and the Berlin brace- 
lets-—of the five hundred people about us, and the 
fsasibility of boiling a pot on five hundred a year 
—the matrimonial sum total of my paternal allow- 
ance, She had as many negroes as I had dollars, 
1 well knew, but it was my cue to seem disinter- 
ested, 

“And where de you mean to live, when you 
marry, Mr. Wrongham?” asked Miss Ellerten, at 
the two-hundredth colonnade. 

“ Would you like to live in Italy ?” I asked again, 
as if I had not heard her. 

“Do you mean that as a sequitur to my ques- 
tien, Mr. Wrongham?” said she, half stopping in 
her walk, and, though the sentence was commenc- 
ed playfully, dropping her voice at the last word 
with an emotion I could net mistake. 

I drew her off the colonnade to the small garden 
between the house and the spring, and, in a giddy 
dream of fear and surprise at my own rashness and 
success, I made, and won from her, an avowal of 
preferences —of love. 


Matches have been made more suddenly. 


Miss Ellerton sat in the music-room the next 
morning after breakfast, preventing pauses in a 
rather interesting conversation, by a running ac- 
companiment upon the guitar. A single gold 
thread formed a fillet about her temples; and from 
beneath it, in clouds of silken ringlets, floated the 
softest raven hair that ever grew enamored of an 
ivory shoulder. Hers was a skin that seemed 
woven of the lilly-white but opaque fibre of the 
magnolia, yet of that side of its cup turned toward 
the fading sunset. ‘There is no term in painting, 
because there is no track of pencil or color, that 
could express the vanishing and impalpable breath 
that assured the healthiness of so pale a cheeck.— 
She was slight, as all southern women are in Ame- 
rica, and of a flexile and luxurious gracefulness, 
equalled by nothing but the movings of a smoke 
curl. Without the elastic nerve remarkable in the 
motions of ‘T'agliont, she appeared, like her, to be 
born with a lighter specific gravity than her fellow 
creatures. If she had floated away upon some 
chance breeze, you would only have been surprised 
upon reflection. 


“T am afraid you are too fond of society,” said 
Miss Ellerton, as Juba came in hesitatingly, and 
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delivered her a nete in the hand-writing of an old, 


LARKS IN VACATION, 


correspondent, She turned pale on seeing the stt- 
perscription, and crushed the note up in her hand, 
unread, I was not sorry to defer the denouement 
of my little drama, and, taking up her remark, which 
she seemed disposed to forget, I referred her to a 
Scrap-book of Van Pelt’s, which she had brought 
down with her, containing some verses of my own, 
copied (by good luck) in that sentimental Sopho- 
more’s own hand. 

“ Are these yours, really and truly ?” she asked, 
looking pryingly into my face, and showing me my 
own verses, against which she had already run a 
pencil-line of approbation. 

“ Peccavi,” | answered. “ But will you make me 
in love with my own offspring by reading them in 
your own voice ?”’ 

They were some lines written in a balcony at 
day-break, while a ball was still going on within, 
and continued an allusion (which I had quite over- 
looked) to some ene of my ever-changing admira- 
tions, 

«“ And who was this ‘sweet lover, Mr. Wrong- 
ham ?—I sheuld know, I think, before I go further 
with so expeditious a gentleman.” 

“ As Shelley says of his ideal mistress— 


“T loved oh no! I mean not one of ye, 
Or any earthly one—though ye are fair.” 


It was but an apostrophe to the presentiment of 
that which I have found, dear Miss Ellerton! But 
will you read that ill-treated billet-<loux, and re- 
member that Juba stands with the patience of an 
ebon statue waiting for an answer?” 

I knew the contents of the letter, and I watched 
the expression of her face as she read it with no lit- 
tle interest. Her temples flushed, and her delicate 
lips gradually curled into an expression of anger 
and scorn; and, having finished the perusal of it, 
she put it my hand, and asked me if so impertinent 
a production deserved an answer. 

I began to fear that the eclaircissement would 
not leave me on the sunny side of the lady’s favor, 
and felt the need of the moment’s reflection given 
me while running my eye over the letter. 

“Mr. Slingsby,” said I, with the deliberation of 
an attomey, “has been some time in correspon- 
dence with you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And from his letters, and your brother’s com- 
mendations, you had formed a high opinion of his 
character, and had expressed as much in your let- 
ters!’ 

“ Yes——perhaps I did.” 

“ And from this paper intimacy he conceives him- 
self sufficiently acquainted with you to request leave 
to pay his addresses ?” 

A dignified bow put a stop to my catechism. 

“ Dear Miss Ellerton,” I said, “ this is scarcely a 
question upon which I ought to speak, but, by put- 
ting this letter into my hand, you seemed to ask my 
opinion ?” 

“T did—I do,” said the lovely girl, taking my | 
hand, and looking appealingly into my face; “ an- 
swer it for me!—I have done wrong in encourag- 
ing that foolish correspondence, and I owe this for- 
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AN ADVENTURE, 


ward mar, perhaps a kinder reply than my first 
feelings would have dictated. Decide fer .me— 
write for me—relieve me from the first burden that 
has lain on my heart since I’ —— 

She burst into tears, and my dread of an expla- 
natien increased, 

“ Will you follow my advice implicitly ?” I asked, 

“ Yes—oh yes!” 

“You premise ?” 

Indeed, indeed !”’ 

«“ Well, then, listen to me! However painful the 
task, [ must tell you that the encouragement you 
have given Mr. Slingsby, the admiration you have 
expressed in your letters of his talents and acquire- 
ments, and the confidences you have reposed in 
him respecting yourself, warrant him in claiming 
as a right a fair trial of his attractions: You have 
known and approved Mr, Slingsby’s mind for years 
—you know me but a few hours. You saw him 
under the most unfavorable auspices (for I knew 
him intimately,) and I feel bound in justice to as- 
sure you, that you will like him much better upon 
acquaintance,” 

Miss Ellerton had gradually drawn herself up 
during this splendid speech, and sat at last erect, 
and as cold as Agrippina upon her marble chair. 

“Will yeu allow me to send Mr. Slingsby to 
you,” I continued, rising, “ and suffer him to plead 
his own cause 1?” 


“If you will call my brother, Mr. Wrongham, I 
shall feel obliged to you,” said Miss Ellerton. 


I left the room, and, hurrying to my chamber, 
dipped my head into a basin of water, and plaster- 
ed my long locks over my eyes, slipped on a white 
roundabout, and tied areund my neck the identical 
checked cravat in which I had made so unfavorable 
an impression the first day of my arrival. Tom El- 
lerton was soen found, and easily agreed to go be- 
fore and announce me by my proper name te his 
sister, and treading closely on his heels, I followed 
te the door of the music room. 

“Ah, Ellen!” said he, without giving her time 
fora scene, “I was looking for you. Slingsby is 
better, and will pay his respects to you presently, 
And I say—you will treat him well, Ellen, and— 
and—don’t flirt with Wrongham the way you did 
last night! Slingsby’s a devilish sight better fellow. 
Oh, here he is!” 


As I stepped over the threshold, Miss Ellerton 
gave me just enough of a look to assure herself that 
it was the identical monster she had seen at the 
tea-table ; and not deigning me another glance, im- 
mediately commenced talking violently to her bro- 
ther on the state of the weather. ‘Tom bore it for 
a moment or two with remarkable gravity, but at 
my first attempt to join in the conversation, my 
voice was lost in an explosion of laughter, which 
would have been the death of a gentleman with a 
full habit. Indignant and astonished, Miss Eller- 
ton rose to her full height, and slowly turned to me. 


“ Peccavi /” said I, crossing my hands on my 
bosom, and looking up penitently to her face, 


She ran to me, and seized my hand, but recovered 
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herself instantly, and the next moment was gone 
from the room, 
Whether from wounded pride from having been 
the subject of a mystification, or whether from that 
female caprice by which most men suffer at one 
period or other of their bachelor lives, I know not 
—but I never could bring Miss Ellerton again to 
the same interesting crisis with which she ended 
her intimacy with Mr. Wrongham. She professed 
to forgive me, and talked laughingly enough of our 
old acquaintance ; but whenever I grew tender she 
referred me to the “Sweet Lover” mentioned in 
my verses in the balcony, and looked around for 
Van Pelt. That accomplished beau, on observing 
my discomfiture, began to find out Miss Ellerton’s 
graces without the aid of his quizzing-glass, and I 
soon found it necesary to yield the pas altogether, 
She has since become Mrs. Van Pelt; and when I 
last heard from her, was “as well as eould be ex- 
pected.” 
FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


The sun, as wrapt in sable shroud, 

Went down behind a wintry cloud ; 

And wild the wind swept o’er the world, 
Where his lone way a warrior bold 

On held, and saw no shelter near,— 
Until a castle, dark and drear, 

He reached,—that reared its towers black,— 
Frowning to the flying rack. 

His bugle at the gates he blew, 

But only the lone raven flew 

Croaking from the battlement, 

Scared by the shrilly blast he sent. 

But, when thrice the horn had wound, 
The iron gates, with sullen sound, 
Unclosed, and wide expanded stood :— 
A space the knight in musing mood 
Paused, then o’er the threshold strode,— 
Resolved t’ explore the grim abode ; 
And soon by dark and winding stair 

A hall he gained; a banquet there 
Spread rich betore his wond’ring sight, 
Sparkling with cates and goblets bright! 
Yet nor host nor guest he saw,— 

When, lo! behold a sight to awe 

The boldest—to that board drew near 

A phantom knight, with falchion bare,— 
Who down as master of the feast 

Sat, and grim pointed to his guest 

A place,—then touched the goblet’s rim, 
And sign’d the knight he’d drink to him! 
That knight, who naught had e’er dismayed, 
Fearless sat before the shade, 

And with stern nod returned his pledge ; 
Then, urged by hunger’s keenest edge, 
He revelled at the plenteous board, 

Till filled; a measure then he poured 

To his phantom host, who drank again 
To him—but sudden dashed amain 
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His crystal goblet to the floor, 
And, beck’ning, slow withdrew—each door 
Its vasty valves before it spread 
W ide :—The knight, with martial tread, 
The shadow followed through proud rooms,— 
Once gay, but none with feral glooms 
Hung; while round deep silence reigned— 
Until a vaulted roof they gained ; 
Until before a mighty tomb 
They stood—tor such it seemed—a womb 
Of death ! with grinning skull and bone 
The gates were wrought, ’neath arch of stone,— 
A ghastly work !—and loud within 
Was heard what seemed the demon din 
Of penal realms! while, strewed around, 
Were relics sad of knights renowned, 
Who there in dire adventure fell,— 
And left their dust @lone to tell 
Their doom !—The specire here the gate 
Pointed, where a scroll of fate 
Displayed on high appeared—of dire 
Portent—thus writ in words of fire:— 
* Mortal! from hence is no return! 

Yet death reared not the penal bourne; 
But Hope still bids the valiant dare, 
Who nor death nor demons fear! 
She smiles beyond in bowers bright, 
And beckons on the fearless knight !" 
The phantom then his faulchion, bared, 
Dashed sternly down, and disappeared ! 
The warrior seized the weapon straight, 
And dauntless strode towards the gate,— 
When, lo! its ghastly folds ope flew! 
And, hideous to his startled view, 
A scene of Tartarus displayed, 
That might the boldest have dismayed ! 
A lurid light the sad confine 
Illum’d; and there a form divine 
Was seen—a damsel to the wall — 
Ot that dread dungeon chained !—the thrall 
Ot demons! who, on harpy feet, 
And some on vampire pinions fleet, 
‘Towards the knight in fury flew! 
To seize upon a victim new;— 
Yet shrunk not the bold Paladin, — 
But brandished fierce his weapon keen, 
And rushed upon the evil host! 
Or he, too, there had sunk, forelost ' 
Although no foe his faulchion slew, 
Backward shrunk the rav’ning crew! 
And soon the damsel’s long worn chain 
With trenchant blow he hewed in twain! 
With shrieks, like frighted kites through air, 
The fiends disperse, and disappear ; 
The magic towers in thunder round 
Down crumble! and on fairy ground 
They stand—the warrior and the maid ; 
Where nature fair, by art arrayed, 
Seemed wedded with e'ernal spring ! 
Birds of bright hue around them sing ; 


THE REFUGE. 


The turf a regal carpet spread 

Ot gold and gloom beneath their tread ; 
‘ountains, like crystal bowers, here 

Their liquid tendrils wreathe in air, 

And murm’ring seem by music reared, 

And all a scene of bliss appeared ! 

The damsel, now from wizard power 

Released the knight to festal bower 

On led, where feasts and love’s delight 

Cheered the day, and winged the night ; 

Where fairy bards her fame prolong, 

And this the burden of their song,— 

* Such bliss was for the knight prepared, 

Who nor death nor demon feared !’ 


THE REFUGE, 


Turn from this world ;—"t is not thy home! 
From wave to wave why wilt thou roam— 
Like yon small lovely speck of foam 
On ocean's ever-heaving breast ? 
If tose'd by every storm that blows, 
Brighten’d by every gleam that glows, 
And melted by each tear that flows, 
Canst thou find rest ? 


Could wealth to thee true joy impart ? 
Can giddy pleasures charm thy heart ? 
Or splendor soothe its secret smart— 
Or heal its pain ? 
Could taste—-could feelings most refined— 
Can all the stores of art combined— 
E’en ’midst the favour’d sons of mind 
Thou’st sought in vain ? 
Is there no shelter to be found, 
When clouds and darkness gather round 
And e’en the deep fix’d solid ground 
is earthquake riven? 
Is there no sure no certain stay, 
No lamp to guide the wanderer’s way, 
And pour around its cheering ray, 
In mercy given. 3 
Turn to the world that may be thine, 
Where love and peace furever join ! 
Look up!—behold that mystic sign— 
Make it thine own ! 
Then shall the storms that rend thy breast 
Be hush’'d to everlasting rest, 
And thou received a welcome guest 
Beneath His throne! RoLis. 


Str Isaac Newron.---Daniel Bernouilli, the 
mathematician, said once to Dr. Stachbing, 
speaking of Sir Isaac Newton, that when “read- 
ing some of his wonderful guesses, the subse- 
quent demonstration of which, has been the 
chief source of fame to most of his commen- 
tators, his mind has sometimes been so overpow- 
ered by thrilling emotions, that he has wished 
that moment to be his last; and that it was this 
that gave him the clearest conception of hea- 
ven.” 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


BY JAMES W. SIMMONS, 

“Going to Bartlemy Fair,” asked a young 
Irishman of very tolerable manners, and with a good 
deal of what is called modest assurance. 

“ Why, yes—I was never at a Fair in my life— 
should like to see one.” “Never at a Fair,” in- 
sinuated Mr. H , why how can any one say 
that in London, which is a thorough-fare—more 
thorough, perhaps, than any other upon earth.” 

Never presuming to play upon words myself, 
I failed to enjoy Mr. H.’s wit; and, turning to a 
young countryman of mine, I asked him if he would 
accompany me. 

“ But what shall we see ?” 

“ See !”—ejaculated the Hibernian, “ why every 
thing that is rare and odd—from “ Billy,” the rat- 
killer, to “ Caricatura,” the mime !” 

“TIT am told they exhibit plays ?” “Aye; they 
play tricks, too, as well as tragedies ; butall is fair 
play.’ 

Three of us set out in the direction of the far- 
famed “Smithfield.” We past down into the 
Strand; along which we continued till we got to 
the old Bailey, where we faced about to the left.— 
Just before we reached Temple Bar, we met Mr. 
M , who, having been longer in London than 
ourselves, seemed quite at home—exhibiting that 
appearance of easy negligence and cool indiffer- 
ence, which, though sometimes assumed, and some- 
tumes the result of want of soul, is, nevertheless, 
from whatever cause arising, always so imposing to 
the “new arrived,” (as Mr. Pollock would say) 
fluttered and bewildered for the first month, or so, 
always. 

“ Have had the honor, you see,” said our friend 
M , exhibiting a delicate card, which he as- 
sured us he had but that moment received from the 
hand of a fairlady. “A lady!” I exclaimed in some 

rise; “what is it that you mean?” “ Mean,” 
asked the gallant American, “why simply that the 
women in London are the most amiable and oblig- 
ing creatures in the world.” “But did a lady give 
you that card? Was she young! Was she pret- 
ty? Was shea lady?” “Heaven help us! why 
you overwhelm me! Yes, upon my faith, she is all 
these—bating the last, for which I will not vouch,” 
“Ah, I understand. Know no body in London. 
Valets ape their lords; maids their mistresses ; and 
——” “all is mystery,” said M , finishing the 
sentence I had begun. “But where are you 
going?” “To the Fair, hard by; will you join 
us?” «Nay, my good sir, I have fairly tested that 
already. Take care of your brows and bills”—and 
away posted our gay monitor, to pay his assiduities 
in the west end. 

We encountered in our way, through Fleet street, 
some really very elegant looking women ; and what 
astonished us was the utter indifference of the men, 
who thumped and thwarted them on either side, un- 
moved by looks that seemed to appeal to them ; and 


| regardless of the rich apparel m which the fair 
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creatures daily venture to encounter the various ob- 
stacles and accidents incident to the ever over+ 
flowing streets, east of Charles’s Statue. 

We had now reached the old Bailey ; and, look- 
ing in the direction of Smithfield, beheld a truly 
formidable array of human heads, veering and vas- 
cillating within the space of one condensed, enor- 
mous column, that moved straight on,—diverging a 
little, on either side, at the confluence of Skinner 
and Newgate streets,—where a sort of land bay oc- 
curs, which forms, as it were, the line of junction. 
We crost this, and entered at once upon the great 
scene! The passage on the right, was lined with 
flower and fruit girls, who put all their best airs 
and graces in requisition, in order to attract custo- 
mers. The “cries” were some of them the most 
musical, and others the most discordant imaginable 
—and yet not inappropriate. A brisk brunette ex- 
hibited a bouquet in one hand; while the pure 
white and red European lass invited you by her 
eyes to patronize her fruit. “Fine apples, fine ap- 
ples; two apenny;twoapenny.” “ Ripe cherries; 
cherries ripe—sixpence a pint.” 

“A rare collection of specimens, such as have 
never before been exhibited in this island,” was an- 
nounced by a stern, steady looking fellow, upwards 
of six feet; and in a tone of voice that had been so 
drilled as never to vary‘the accent, or modulation, 
which thus produced a monotonous music, and 
musical monotory, that kept concert to the hundred 
cries around and above us. “Here are to be seen 
the three dogs that fought the famous Lion, Nero.” 
We looked up, and saw a huge representation of 
“ Nero,” (not unworthy of his name,) and the 
beasts attacking him front and rear; whilst, with 
one dog under his paw, and another in his jaws, he 
looked majestically and triumphantly around the 
arena. 

“ A serio-comico divertisement, to begin in fifteen 
minutes—admittance half a crown.” Voices now — 
saluted our ears on the left; where a platform, 
raised in front of the temporary theatre, exhibited 
two fellows, drest to the very life—the one repre- 
senting a Sandwich savage; and the other a native 
of the Infernal regions. I never saw any thing of 
the kind better done, particularly the fend ; who, I 
have no doubt, had gone to the devil sometime be- 
fore ; and knew well enough, therefore, how to play 
his part. 

After going the rounds of the Fair, we entered a 
very decent looking house of refreshment, which we 
found filled with visitors of the other sex (a thing 
common in London;) and who partook of the fes- 
tivities of the place to their heart’s content. In a 
few minutes a fellow, booted and spurred—and ex- 
hibiting the usual insignia of an “Hip! Hip!”— 
made his appearance, escorting six females, nothing 
daunted. ‘he knave, I verily believe, had the 
whole of them under his protection,—which I 
shrewdly suspected to be not a merely temporary 
one. Without being either boisterous or conse- 
quential, I never saw that mortal who evinced signs 
and symptoms of more entire satisfaction. His 
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face was the fattest and most comfortable I had yet 
seen in that land of fat and comfortable faces. It 
was not a little provoking to see one single selfish 
fellow thus appropriating to himself so many fine 
looking women—one of whom, in addition to a well 
formed and even graceful person, displayed fea- 
tures, and an expression, that ill accorded with her 
situation. My friend placed his hand upon his 
heart, and sighed most affectedly—I cannot say af- 
fectingly—a habit I was surprised he should persist 
in, seeing that it did not pass current with me, on 
whom I had reason to believe it was intended to 
make an impression favorable to his susceptibility. 
I intimated to him that the display was well enough 
when we were alone, or in a place other than the 
one we were in. “If you ogle that girl, or make 
signs to her, you will have that fellow about your 
ears, believe me.”’ The fact was, the man was evi- 
dently one of the “Fancy ;” andsuch people it is 
best not to meddle with, unless one cam stand his 
ground—an ability I doubted in my friend, who 
was a small man, and delicately made. 


The Fair offering no further novelties, we re- 
traced our steps back to Pall Mall, in time for din- 
ner—which, at that season of the year, (it being 
September) we were permitted to eat by day, and 
not candle-light—as in the suicidal month of No- 
vember, which was fast approaching. It had been 
a day pleasantly spent; and the three hundred and 


sixty-five may be disposed of as agreeably in London. 
From the Standard of Union. 
EXPUNGING ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Witson : I dined a few days ago with quite an 
interesting party of both sexes, at the house of an old 
and much esteemed friend Mr. A who og 
ted to this county a few years ago from Virginia. Mrs. 


_A.isa true daughter of the “ancient dominion.”— 


Every thing is right there, and wrong very wrong here. 
“That is the way they do in old ile ol is a com. 
mon remark with her. Our poet had just received 
the Richmond af pe and other papers, filled 
mainly with the “Expunging” news, which was 
altogether the topic before dinner. We had quite an 
animated political discussion. The company was 
pretty equally divided. ‘The gentlemen were for ex- 
punging and the ladies against it. While at dinner a 

ied child who was indulged with a plate at the ta- 

by the side of his father, turned it over and its con- 
tents of meat, gravy, &c. was discha:ged upon Mrs, 
A’s new carpet, very much to her vexation and dis. 
comfiture and with more than ordinary feeling she 
said, “ Mr. A. will have that bad boy to sit at the ta- 
ble. I think it will be his duty after dinner to make 
the servant “Expunge” the grease from the carpet”— 
When dinner was over, the company retired to the 
parlour and Mrs. A. wer oy sometime afterwards to 
the dinning room, found the little boy with a fire coal, 
making a great many black marks across and around 
the soiled place on the carpet. in the first transport 
of her passion she screamed out at the top of her 
voice to the little boy, you little rascal what are you 
doing there! ! I’m spunging the grease from the car- 
pet '! Quit this instant, said the irritated mother, or 
"ll break your head—you'll spoil my carpet. Wy 
la’ma (said the little boy) is not that the way they 
spunge in “ old Virginny.” 
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EXPUNGING ANECDOTE-——-SKETCH. 


SKETCH.—AN EDITOR. 


BY FREDERICK WEST. 


Mr. Pompous Self-Conceit was distinguished 
from his earliest years for having that eternal lo- 
quaciousness which has been felicitously enough, 
designated, “ the gift of gab.” In infancy he bore 
away the palm from the most inveterate of squeak- 
ers—out-squalling every thing human, upon the 
“say so” of the nurse, who often wished the blessed 
babe in heaven. At school his squalling propen- 
sity subsided into a talking propensity, and many 
a boy who had fairly won his marbles forgave him 
his debt rather than listen to the awful harangue by 
which he endeavored to disprove it. As he grew 
up he became a debater—mixed in politics—advo- 
cated and denounced measures whenever he could 
get an opponent to enter the list with him. Here 
was a glorious field for his aspiring spirit. He be 
came the oracle of a certain set of young men who 
deemed him a god—that of the people only listen- 
ing to his advice, the golden age would be restored to 
us—that crime would vanish from the earth—that 
peace and plenty would reign paramount, and that 
unalloyed happiness would be tasted by all. It is 
true that his worshippers were noodles, but he felt 
it not, and had his ambition rested here, he might 
have gone down to the grave honored and lament- 
ed, but alas, | 

“Our appetite doth grow by what it feeds on.” 


The sway he held over his followers was too 
circumscribed, like a Cesar or a Bonaparte, he 
panted for universal dominion. He would become. 


the oracle of the world, and bountifully lavish upon 


all those opinions which had been received with 
such extacy by the few. As there are always @ 
great portion of the multitude who, not taking the 
trouble to analyze a fine high sounding sentence, 
nor judge for themselves, are taken in by great 
talkers—so it happened that the fame of Mr. Pom- 
pous Self-Conceit marching and swelling as it 
marched before him, gained him at length the much 
desired office of Editor, or rather co-Editor of a 
large newspaper, of a large city, in these large- 
states, which in their magnitude and resources laugh 
to scorn many principalities and kingdoms of the 
old world. 

His brother editor, who was a gentleman ef real 
talent and ability, and like all talented men, ex- 
tremely modest withal, was almost lost in the glare 
of light the new editor threw around, but the eclipse 
was only partial, and like that phenomenon of na- 
ture, endured only for a short time. Our friend 
was like some huge trunk of a forest tree, falling 
into a tranquil lake, which for a moment makes an 
awful splash, and excites the still waters into mo- 
tion in the far extending circle of ripples it throws 
forth—but which after the excitement is over, we 
discover to be a mere block floundering out of its 
element, to the annoyance of all who have been 
accustomed to delight in the pure water’s unsullied 
bosom. He was told after a very short official reign 
that his invaluable services would in future be dis- 
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THE HONEST BOY. 


pensed with. His rage, his indignation knew no 
bounds, at what he termed, this mad, this flagrant, 
this base act. What, he who was benefitting the 
world to be turned out of office—and for what, to 
give place to one who only expressed his thoughts in a 


never puzzled them nor lost himself in the mazes 
of interminable argument—a man whose leading 
articles usually occupied from six to twenty lines, 
as the occasion might require—who rarely ever 
filled half a column upon the most interesting sub- 
ject, whilst he had happy art to take nothing for a 
subject, fill half the paper with an argument upon 
it, and make nothing of it at last. It was too bad, 
it was infamous, he wondered that the “deep 
mouthed thunder” did not growl! on such an act, 
that the sun did not cease to shine on such a wicked 
world—as to his late partner he was beneath his 
contempt, However, the only rumbling was in the 
ex-Editor’s head—the sun shone as usual on his 
wicked enemies, and the poor man beneath him 
pursued his avocations, to the delight of those poor 
deluded beings who believe in the axiom, that 


“ Brevity is the soul of wit.” 

After this he began to talk longer and louder 
than ever, and enforced his argument with a know- 
ing shake of his head, which conjured up at once 
to the imagination of his beholders, the ludicrous 
figures of the earthen Chinese Mandarins, which 
are made to wag their empty noddles, as knowing- 
ly as if there was something in them. But it had 
no effect: one by one his old followers dropped from 
him. He “hugged the flattering unction to his 
soul,” that no man is a prophet in his own coun- 
try, and accordingly travelled. 

Once more he became a great man, he came 
where his nameand his misfortunes were unknown, 
and he wielded the editorial pen to the delight and 
astonishment of his employers, who had embarked 
like regular yankee’s in a speculation likely to be 
profitable, and who knowing nothing of editorial 
duties or capabilities, imagined that a long article 
must be better than a short one, and who were 
satisfied with their employers in proportion to the 
quantity he gave them. 

“OQ sure a pair were never seen,” he had found 
the very beings he had hunted for. Write! could’nt 
he write! if a fly fell into a mustard pot, he would 
record the fact, with an account of the growth of 
mustard—he would tell you how it was made, the 
exact quantity of hot water necessary for the pro- 
cess—the delicious flavour it gave toa fine piece 
of roast beef, &c. &c. then he would expatiate 
upon the nature of flies, how that in winter they 
were not to be seen, and in summer they were, and 
would finally inform you that if the mustard-pot 
had not been where it was, the fly would not have 
fallen into it, and that had it not fallen into it, it 
would have not been killed. 

Endless were his resources— Words! He had a 
whirlwind of them which he scattered over his 
pages at will. His great theme was independence, 
which with him was war to the knife—right or 


|those petty feelings, by which other men are ac- 


wrong, friend or foe, war to the knife. To scorn 
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tuated, to abuse, to slander, to villify, was indepen- 
dence. 
He never acknowledged an error or a wron 
that would not have been independent. It might 
be just, but justice was not, he deemed, the watch- 
word of an editor—it was independence. At length 
from the few subscribers who remained to the pro- 
prietors, maugre the great man’s great talents, sun- 
dry complaints arose, they told him fanciful articles 
being the main features of a paper to the exclusion 
of general and important information, would not 
do, and that moreover people had an objection to 
paying money to be abused in the bargain, merely 
to show the independence of an editor. 
Sir Pompous was again turned loose upon the 
world, what became of him afterwards I could never 
learn, but, no doubt, in some little, narrow sphere, 
he still holds on with his accustomed verbosity. 
It is singular how words are misapplied and tor- 
tured to serve the will of an individual. It is need- 
less to say that the poor man who was a perfect 
slave to his vanity, had not that independence which 
he was always loudly vaunting—perhaps because 
he felt that if he did not, no one would give him 
credit for it—but it is invariably the case. The 
swaggerer is no gentleman—the coward boasts of his 
courage—the truckling editor trumpets his inde- 
pence. Whatever virtue is inherent in us speaks 
for itself, and the world pretty generally under- 
stands that it is tinsel and not gold—the shadow 

and not the substance, which requires our blazen- 
ing to make apparent. | 


Tue Honest Boy.—A gentleman from the ccuntry 
laced his son with a dry goods merchant in st. 
ora time all went on wel. At leng:h a lady came 

to the store to purchase a silk dress, and the young 
man waited upon her. ‘The price demanded was 
agreed to, and roceeded to fold the goods. He 
discovered, before he had finished, a flaw in the silk, 
and pointing it out to the lady, said, “Madam, I deem 
it my duty to tell you there is a fracture in the silk.” 

Ot course, she d:d not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and immedi- 
ately wrote to the father of the Bh mm, man to come 
and take him home; “ for,” said he, “he will never 
make a merchant.” 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence in his 
son, was much grieved, and hastened to the city to be 
informed ot his deficiences. ‘“ Why will he not make 
a merchant?” asked he. 

“ Because he has ro tact,” was the answer. “Only 
a day or two ago,he told a lady, voluntarily, who 
was bnying silk of him, that the goods were damaged; 
and I lost the bargain. Purchasers must look out for 
themselves. If they cannot discover flaws, it would 
be foolishness of me to tell them of their existence.” 

“ And is that all his fault?” asked the parent. 

“ Yes,” answered the merchant, “he is very well in — 
other respects.” 

“Then I love my son better than ever: and I thank 
you for telling me of the mat'er; I would not have 
him another day in your store for the world.” 

We make no comments on the above. Whether 
such a trade as the merchant would make, or rather 
taking advantage of the purchaser’s ignorance, then 
making the best of one’s knowledge, we leave our 
readers to decide.—N. E. Galazy. 
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TO THE ALABASTER SARCOPHAGUS. 
The following lines addressed to the Alabaster 


Sarcophagus, supposed to he that of the King, called | 


by Belzoni Psammuthis, but whose real name was 
Ouseree-Menepthah, mentioned in vol. iv., p. 154, of 
the Saturday Magazine, appeared in one of the pub- 
lic prints at the close of the year 1821. Itmay not 
be deemed an unworthy companion of the Lines to 
the Mummy. 


Thou Alabaster relic! while I hold 
My hand upon thy sculptured margin thrown, 
Let me recall the scenes thou couldst untold, 
Might’st thou relate the changes thou hast known; 
For thou wert primitive in thy formation, 
Launched from th’ Almighty’s hand at the creation 


Yes—ihou wert }-resent when the stars and skies 
And worlds unnumbered rolled into their places, 

When God from chaos bade the spheres arise, 
And fixed the radiant sur upon its basis, 

And with his finger on the bounds of space 

Marked out each planet’s everlasting race. 


How many thousand ages from thy birth 
Thou slept’st in darkness, it were vain to ask ; 
Till Egypt’s sons upheaved thee from the earth, 
And year by year pursued their patient task, 
Till thou wert carved and decorated thus, 
Worthy to be a king’s sarcophagus. 


What time Elijah to the skies ascended, 

- Or David reigned in holy Palestine, 

Some ancient ‘I‘heban monarch was extended 
Beneath the lid of this emblazoned shrine, 

And to that subterranean palace borne 

Which toiling ages in the rock had worn. 


Thebes from her hundred portals filled the plain 

‘To see the car on which thou wert upheld. 
What funeral pomps extended in thy train! 

What banners waved! what mighty music swell’d 
As armies, priests, and crowds bewailed in chorus, 
Their King, their God, their Serapis, their Orus. 


Thus to thy second quarry did they trust 
Thee, and the lord of all the nations round ; 
Grim King of Silence! monarch of the dust ! 
KEmbalmed, anointed, jewelled, sceptred, crowned, 
There did he lie in state; cold, stiff, and stark, 
A leathern Pharaeh, grinning in the dark. 


Thus ages relled ; but their dissolving breath 
Could only blacken that imprison’d thing, 
Which wore a ghastly royalty in death, 
As if it struggled still to be a king ; 
And each revolving eentury, like the last, 
Just dropp'’d its dust upon thy lid—and passed. 


The Persian conqueror over Egypt poured 
His devastating host,—a metley crew,— 
And steel-clad horsemen,—the barbarian horde,— 
Music—and men of every sound and hue,— 
Priests, archers, eunuchs, concubines, and brutes,— 
Gongs, trumpets, cymbals, dulcimers, and lutes. 


TO THE ALABASTER SARCOPHAGUS, 


Then dM the fierce Cambyses tear away 
The ponderous rock that seal’d the sacred tomb: 
| Then did the slowly-penetrating ray 
Redeem thee from long centuries of gloom ; 
And lower'd torches flasa’d against thy side, 
| As Asm’s king thy blazon’d trophies eyed, 


Pluck’d from his grave with sacrilegious taunt, 
The teatures of the roya} corpse they scann'd : 
Dashing the diadem from his temples gaunt, 
They tore the sceptre frem his graspless hand, 
And on those fields where ence his will was law 
Left him for winds to waste, and beasts to gnaw. 


Some pious Thebans, when the storm was past, 
Unclosed the sepulchre with cunning skill ; 
And nature, aiding their devotion, cast 
Over its entrance a concealing rill ; 
Then thy third darkness came, and thou didst sleep 
Twenty-three centuries in silence deep. 


But he, frou: whom nor pyramid nor sphynx 

Can hide its secrecies, Belzoni, came, 
From the tomb’s mouth unclosed the granite links,-- 
| Gave thee again to light, and life, and fame,— 
And brought thee from the sands and deserts forth, 
To eharm the “ pallid children of the north.” 


Thou art in London; which, when thou wert new, 
Was what Thebes ie,—a wilderness and waste, 
Where savage beasts more savage men pursue, 
A scene by nature cursed, by man disgraced. 
Now, ‘tis the world’s metropolis, the high 
Queen of arms, learning, arts, and Juxury. 


Here, where I hold my hand, ’tis strange to think 
What other hands, perchance, preceded mine: 
Others have a!so stood beside thy brink 
And vainly conn’d the moralizing kne. 
Kings, sages, chiefs! that touched this stone, Nke me 
Where are younow? Where all must shortly be. 


Allis mutation: he within this stone 
Was once the greatest monarch of the heur: 
His bones are cust,—his very name unknown. 
Go, learn from him the vanity of power! 
Seek not the frame’s corruption to control, 
But build a lasting mansion for thy soul! 


T.et us cherish sympathy. By attention and exer- 
cise it may be improved in every man. It prepares the 
mind for receiving the impressions of virtue; and 
without it there can be no true politeness. Nothing 
is more odious than that inseneibility which wraps a 
man up in himself, and h:s own concerns, and pre- 
vents his being moved with either the joys or sorrows 
of another. ‘This inhuman temper, however com- 
mon, seems not to be natural to the soul of man, but 
to derive itself from the evil habits of levity, gelfish- 
ness, or pride; and will therefore be eas'ly avo ded 
by those who cultivated the opposite habits of gene- 
rosity, humanity, and good nature. Of these amiable 
affections, the furms of common civility, and the lan- 
guage of polite conversation, are remarkably expres- 
sive; a proof that good breeding is founded in virtue 


and good sense, and that a kind and honest heart is 
the first requisite to an engaging deportment. 
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THE MERGHANT’S CLERK. 
THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


Passages from the Diary of a late London Phy- 
sician, 


* Yet once more, O, ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myriles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves beture the mellowing year; 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 

Compels tne to disturb your season d.e !” 


Look, reader, once more with the eye and 
heart of sympathy, at a melancholy page in the 
book of human life—a sad one. indeed, and al- 
most the last that will be opened by one who has 
already laid several before you, and is about to 
take his departure. | 


It was pouring with rain one Wednesday, in 
the month of March 18—, about twelve o'clock, 
and had been raining violently the whole morn- 
ing. Only one patient had called upon me up 
to the hour just mentioned—for how could inva- 
lids stir out in such weather? ‘The wind was 
cold and bitter---the aspect of things without, in 
short, most melancholy and cheerless. ‘* There 
are one or two poor souls,” thought I, with a 
sigh, as I stepped from the desk at which I had 
been occupied for more than an hour writing. 
and stood looking over the blinds into the desert- 
ed and almost deluged streets—* there are one 
or two poor souls that would certainly have been 
here this morning, according to appointment, 
but for this unfriendly weather. ‘Their cases 
are somewhat critical---one of them especially— 
and yet they are not such as to warrant my ap- 
shypee the worst. | wish, by the way, I 

ad thought of asking their addresses !---Ah— 
for the future I will make a point of taking down 
the residence of such as I may suspect to be in 
very humble or embarrassed circumstances.— 
One can then, if necessary, call upon such per- 
sons---on such a day as this---at their own 
houses. ‘There’s that poor man, for instance, 
the bricklayer---he cannot leave his work ex- 
cept at breakfast time---l1 wonder how his poor 
child coines on! Poor fellow, how anxious he 
looked yesterday, when he asked me what I 
thought of his child! And his wife bed-ridden! 
Really I'd make a point of calling, if I knew 
where he lived! I can’t afford a coach---that’s 
out of the question. Well it can’t be helped, 
however!” With this exclamation, half utter- 
ed, | looked at my watch, rung the bell, and or- 
dered the carriage to be at the door in a quarter 
of anhour. I was sealing one of the letters | 
had been writing, when I heard a knock at the 
street door, and in a few minutes my servant 
showed a lady into the room. She was appar- 
ently four or five-and-twenty, neatly but very 
lainly dressed; her features, despite an air of 
anguor, as if from recent indisposition, without 
being strictly handsome, had a pleasing expres- 
sion of frankness and spirit,---and her address 
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was engaged upon, that she might have a me- 
ment’s interval in which to recover her self-pos- 
session---made some observations about the 
weather. 

* It is still raining hard, I perceive,” said I; 
** Did you come on foot? Bless me, madam, why 
you seem wet through! Pray come nearer the 
fire’’----stirring it up into a cheerful blaze— 
‘shall | offer you a glass of wine, or wine and 
water? You look very chilly’ —— 

“No, thank you, sir; | am rather wet, cer- 
tainly, but | am accustomed to rain---1 will. 
however, sit close to the fire, if you please, and 
tell you in a few words my errand. I shall not 
detain you long sir,’ she continued, in a tone 
considerably more assured ; “ the fact is, I have 
received a letter this morning from a friend of 
mine in the country, a young lady, who is an in- 
valid, and has written to request I would call 
immediately upon some experienced physician, 
and obtain, as far as can be, his real opinion 
upon her case—for she fancies, poor girl! that 
they are concealing what is really the matter 
with her!” 

* Well! she must have stated her case re. 
markably well, ma'am,” said I witha smile, * t, 
enable me to give any thing like a responsibl 

uess at her state without seeing her’”—— 

** Oh---but 1 may be able to answer many of 
your questions, sir, for I am very well acquainted 
with her situation, and was a good deal with her, 
not long ago.” 

** Ah---that’s well. ‘Then will you be so kind,’ 
giving a monitory glance at my watch, “ as te 
say what you know of hercase? The fact is, 
I’ve ordered the carriage to be here in abouta 
quarter of an hour’s time, and have a long day’s 
work before me!”’ 

** She is---let me see, sir---I should say, about 
six years older than myself; that is, she is near 
thirty, or thereabouts. I should not think she 
was ever particularlystrong. She’s seen---poor 
rr Eig good deal of trouble lately. She 
sighed. 

s Oh---1 see, I understand! A little disap- 
pointment---there’s the seat of the mischief, I 
suppose?” I interrupted smiling, and placing 
my hand over my heart. ‘* Isn’t this really, now, 
the whole secret ?”’ 

Why---the fact is---certainly, I believe-- 
yes, | may say that love has had a good deal te 
do with her present illness---for it 1s really ill- 
ness! She has been,’’ —— she paused, hesitated, 
and---as I fancied---coloured slightly---“ cros- 
sed in love---yes! She was to have been---] 
mean-+-that is, she ought to have been married 
last autumn, but for this sad affair’’ ——. 
bowed, looking again at. my watch, and she 
went on more quickly to describe her friend as 
being naturally rather delicate---that this “* dis- 
appointment” had occasioned her a great deal 
of annoyance and agitation---that it bad left her 
now in avery low nervous way---and, in short, 
her friend suspected herself to be falling intoa 
decline. That about two months ago she had 


was easy and elegant. She was, however, evi- | had the misfortune to be run over by a Chaise, 


dently flurried. She “hoped she should not 
keep me at home---she could easily call again” 
——I begged her to be seated, and, in a quiet 


the pole of which struck her on the right chest, 
and the horses’ hoof also trampled upon her, but 
no ribs were broken’’—— 


tone---at the same time proceeding with what I | Ah, this is the most serious part of the story, 
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m2’am---this looks like real illness! Prav, pro- 
ceed, ma’am. 1 suppose your friend after this 
complained of much pain about her chest---is it 
so? Was there any spitting of blood ? 

** Yes, a little---no---I mean---let me —— 
here she took out of her pocket a letter, and un- 
folding it, cast her eye over it for a moment or 
two, as if to refresh: her memory by loolsing at her 
friend’s siatement. 

* May | be allowed, ma’am, to look at the let- 
ter in which vour friend describes her case?” | 
inquired, holding out my hand. 

‘There are some private matters contained in 
it, sir,’ she replied quickly; ‘the fact is. there 
was some blood-spitting at the time, which | be- 
lieve has not yet quite ceased.’ 

* And does she complain of nainin the chest ?” 

* Yes---particularly in the right side.’ 

‘Is she often feverish at night andin the morn- 
ing?” 

Yes---very---that is, her hands feel very hot, 
and she is restless and irritable.” 

‘Is there any perspiration ?’ 

‘Occasionally a good deal---during the night.’ 

Any cough ?’ 

‘ Yes, at times verv troublesome, she says.’ 

‘Pray, how long has she had it ?---[ mean, had 
she it before the accident you spoke of ?”’ 

‘1 first noticed it---let me see---ah, about a 
year after she was married.’ 

‘After she was married!’ 1 echoed, carting a 
keen glanceat her. She coloured violemily, and 
stammered confused! y--- 

* No, no, sir---l rneant about a year after the 
time when she expected to have been married.’ 

There was something not a little curious and 
puzzling in all this. *Can you tell me, ma’am, 
what sort of acough itis?’ 1 inquired, shifting 
my chair,so that | might obtain a distinct view 
of her features. She perceived what I was 
about, | think---for slice seemed to change colour 
a litle, and to be on the verge of shedding tears. 
l repeated my question. She said that the cough 
was at first very slight; so shght that her friend 
had thought nothing of it, but at lengthit became 
a dry and painful one. She began to turn very 
pale. A suspicion of the real state of the case 
tlashed across my mind. 

* Pray, tell me, ma’am, candidly confess! Are 
not you speakingof yourself! You really looks ill!’ 

She trembled, but assured me emphatically 
that l was mistaken. Sheappeared about to put 
some question to me, when her voice failed her, 
and her eyes, wandering to the window, filled 
with tears. 

‘Forgive me, sir! [ am so anxious about my 
friend,’ ---she sobbed---* she 1s a dear, Kind, good,’ 
her agitation increased. 

*Calm---pray, calm yourself, ma’am---do not 
distress yourself unnecessarily! You must not 
let your friendly sympathies overcome you in 
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sure you I will never make an improper use of 
what you may say---indeed I will not! What do 
you think of her case?’ 

‘ Why---if all that you have said be correct, I 
own | fear itis a bad case---certainly a bad one,’ 
| replied, looking at her scrutinizingly. ‘ You 
have mentioned some symptoms that are very 
unfavourable.’ 

* Do you---think---her case hopeless, sir?’ she 
inquired in a feeble tone, and looking at me with 
sorrowful intensity. 

‘Why, that is a very difficult question to an- 
swer---in her absence. One ought to see her-- 
to hear her tell her own story—-to ask a thou- 
sand little questions. 1 suppose, by the way, 
that she is under the care of a regular profes- 
sional man ?’ 

* Yes, | believe so---no,I am not sure; she has 
been, | beheve.’ 

I felt satishied that she was speaking of her- 
self. I paused, scarce knowing what to say.-- 
‘Are her circumstances easy? Could she go to 
a warmer climate in the spring, or early part of 
the summer? I really think that change ot scene 
would doher greater good than any thing | could 
prescribe for her.’ 

She sighed. ‘It might be so; but---I know it 
could not be done. Circumstances, | believe’-- 

‘Is she living with her family ? Could not 
they’-- 

‘Oh no, there’s no hope there, sir ?’ she re- 
plied with sudden impetuosity. ‘No, no; they 
would see both of us perish before they would 
lift a finger to save us,’ she added with increas- 
ing vehemence of tone and manner. ‘So now 
it’s all out---my poor, poor husband!’ She fel! 
into violent hysterics. The mystery was now 
dspelled---it was her husband’s case that she 
had been all the while inquiring about. 1 saw 
itall! Poor soul, to gain my candid, my real 


Opinion, she had devised an artifice to the exe- 
,cution of which she was unequal; over estimat- 
|ing her own strength, or rather not calculating 
_upon the severe tests she would have to encoun- 
ter. 


Ringing the bell, I summoned a female ser- 
vant, who, with my wife (she had heard the vio- 
lent cries of my patient,) instantly made her ap- 
pearance, and paid all necessary attentions to 
the mysterious sufferer, as surely | might call 
her. The letter from which---in order to aid 
her little artifice---she had affected to read, had 
fallen on the floor. It was merely a blank sheet 
of paper, folded in the shape of a letter, and di- 
rected, in a lady’s hand writing, to Mrs. Elliott, 


No. 5, street.’ This I put into my pocket 
| book. She had also, in falling, dropped a small 


piece of paper, evidently containing my intended 
fee, neatly folded up. This | slipped into the 


| reticule which lay beside her. 
_ From what scene of wretchedness had this un- 


this way,or you will be unable to serve your | happy creature come to me? 


friend as you wish---as she has desired!’ 

Il handed to her a bottle of smelling salts, and 
after pausing for a few moments, her agitation 
subsided. 

‘Well,’ she began again, tremulously, ‘ what 
do you think of her case,sir? You may tell me 
candidly, sir, ——she was evidently making vio- 
lent struggles toconceal her emotions---for I as- 


‘The zealous services of my wife and her maid 
presently restored my patient, at least to con- 
sciousness, and her first look was one of grati- 
tude for their assistance. She then attempted, 
but in vain, to speak, and her tears flowed fast. 
‘ Indeed, indeed, sir, lam no imposter! and yet 
I own I have deceived you! but pityme! Have 
mercy on a being quite forsaken and broken 
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hearted! I meant to pay you, sir, all the while. | 
I only wished to get your true opinion about my 
unhappy husband. Oh, how very, very, very 
wretched Lam! What is to become of us? So, 
my poor husband!--there’s no hope! Ob that 
I had been content with ignorance of your fate!’ 
She sobbed bitterly, and my worthy little wife 
exhibited so much firmness and presence of 
mind, as she stood beside her suffering sister, 
that I found it necessary gently to remove her 
from the room. What a melancholy picture of 
grief was before me in Mrs. Elliott, if that were 
her name. Her expressive features were flush- 
ed, and bedewed with weeping; her eyes swol- 
len, and her dark hair, partially dishevelled, 
gave a wildness to her countenance, which ad- 
ded tu the effect of her incoherent exclama- 
tions! ‘If do—l do thank you, sir, for your can- 
dour. 1 feel that you have told me the truth! 
But what is to becume of us? My most dread- 
ful fears are confirmed! But Il ought to have 
been home before this, and am only keeping 


ou’ 

Not at all, ma’am—pray don’t —— 

‘But my husband, sir, is ill—and there is no 
one to keep the child but him. 1 ought to have 
been back long ago!’ She rose feebly from the 
chair, hastily re-adjusted her chair, and replaced 


her bonnet, preparing to go. She seemed to miss 
something, and looked about the floor, obviously 
embarrassed at not discovering the object of her 
search. 

‘It is in your reticule, ma’am,’ | whispered 
— and, unless you would affront and wound me, 
there let it remzin. I know what you have 
been looking for—hush! do not think of it again. 
My carriage is at the door,—shall I take you as 
far as street? lam driving past it. 

* No, sir, [ thank you; but—not for the world! 
My busband has no idea that 1 have been here; 
he thinks that I have been only to the druggist. 
1 would not have him know of this visit on any 
account. He would instantly suspect that | 
play the hypocrite! I must look happy, and say 
that | have hope when | am despairing, and bim 
dying daily before my eyes! Oh how terrible 
will home be after this! Bypt how long have | 
suspected all this !’ 


_ Ll succeeded at length in allaying her agitation, 
imploring her to strive to regain her sel!-posses- 
sion before reappearing in the presence of her 
husband. She promised to contrive some ex- 
cuse for summoning me to see her husband, as if 
in the first instance, as though it were the first 
time | had seen or heard of either of them, and 
assured me that she would call upon me again in 
a few days’ time. * But,sir,’ she whispered, hesi- 
tatingly, as | accompanied her through the hall 
to the street door, ‘1 am really afraid we cannot 
atlord to trouble you often.’ 

* Madam, you will greatly grieve and offend 
me if you ever allude to this again before I 
mention it to you. Indeed you will, ma’am,’ 
added, peremptorily but kindly; and reiterating 
my injunctions, that she should let me svon see 
her, or hear from her again, | closed the door 
upon her, satisfied that ere long would be laid be- 
fore me another dark page in the volume of hu- 
man life. 


Having been summoned to visit a patient some- 
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where in the aeicghbourhoed of —— street that 
evening.—and being on foot, it struck me, as it 
was beginning again to rain heavily, that if I 
were to step into some one of the litle shops 
close by, 1 might be sheltered a while from the 
rain, and aiso possibly gain some informaticn as 
tu the character and circumstances of my morn- 
ing visiter. I pitched upon a small house that 
was “licensed,” to sell every thing, but especial- 
ly groceries. The proprietor was a little lame 
old man, who was busy, as | entered,making up 
small packets of snuff and tobacco. He allow- 
ed the plea of the rain, and permitted me to sit 
down on the bench near the window. A couple 
of candles shed their dull light over the miscel- 
laneous articles of mercbandises with which the 
shop was stuffed. He looke2 like an old rat in 
hoard was civil and communicative, 
and | was not long in gaining the information | 
desired. Ele knew the Etliots; they hved at 
number five, up two pair of siatrs—but had not 
been there above three or four months. He 
thought Mr. Elliot was * ailing’—and for the 
matter of that, his wife didn’t look the strongest 
woman in the world. “* And pray what business, 
or calling,is he?” The old man put his spec- 
tacles back upon his bald wrinkled head, and 
after musing a moment, replied,“ Why, now, I 
can't take upon me to say, precisely hke—but 
I think he’s something in the city,in the mer- 
cantile way---at least I’ve got it into my head 
that he has been such; but he also teaches mu- 
sic, aud | know she sometimes takes in needle 
work. 

“* Needle-work ! does she indeed ?”’ I echoed, 
taking her letter from my pocket-book, and 
looking at the beautiful---the fashionable hand 
in which the direction was wrilten, and which, 
I jelt confident, was her own.— Ah!---then 1 
suppose they’re not over well to doin the world?’ 

*‘ Why---you an’ta going todo any thing to 
them, six, are you !---May I ask if you’rea law- 
yer, sir ?’ 

* No, indeed, I am not,’ said i with a smile--- 
‘nor is this awrit!’ It’s only the direction of a 
letter, 1 assure you; | feel a litle imterested 
about these people---at the same time, 1 don’t 
know much about them, as you may perceive-- 
Were vou not saying that you thought them in 
difficulties ?’ 

‘Why.’ he replied, somewhat re-assured--- 
‘maybe you're not far from the mark in that 
either. They deal here---and they pay me for 
what they have---but their custom an’t very 
heavy! * Deed they has uncommon little in the 
grocery way, but pays regular---and that’s bet- 
ter than them that has a yvood deal,and yet 
doesn’t pay at all---an’t it, sir?’ I assented. 
‘ They used, when they first came here, to have 
six-and-sixpenny tea and Jump sugar, but this 
week or two back they’ve had only five-and-six- 
penny tea, and worst sugar---but my five-and- 
sixpenny tea is an uncommon good article, and 
as good as many people’s six shilling tea! only 
smell it, sir!’ and whisking himself round, he 
briskly dislodged a japanned canister, and whip- 
ping off the lid, put a handful of the contents 
into it. The conclusion | arrived at was not a 
very favourable one---the stuff he handed me 
seemed an abominable compound of raisin-stalks 
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and sole-leaves. “ They’re uncommon eco- | 
nomical, sir,” he continued, putting back again 
his precious commodity, “ for they make two or 
three ounces of this do for a week---unless they 
goes elsewhere, which I don’t think they do, by 
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though | say it as shouldn’t---they might go far- 
ther and fare worse, and without going a mie 
from here either---hem! By the way, Sirs. El- 
liot was in here an hour ago, fora moment, ask- 
ing for some sago, because she said Mr. Elliot 
had taken a fancy to have some sago milk for 
his supper to-night---it was very unlucky, I 
hadn’t a half a handful left! So she was oblig- 
ed to go to the druggist at the other end of the 
street. Poor thing, she looked so vexed---for she 
oa quite a confidence, like,in what she gets 

‘True, very likely !---you said, by the way, 
you thought he taught music ? what kind of mu- 
Sic 

** Why, sir, he’s rather a good hand at the flute, 
his landlady says,---so he comes in to me about 
a month since, and he says tome, * Bennet,’ says 
he, ‘may I direct letters for meto be left at your 
shop! I’m going to put an advertisement in the 
newspapers.’---* That,’ says I,‘ depends on what 
it’s about---what are you advertising for?’ (not 
ineaning to be impudent)---and he says, says he 
---* Why, I’ve taken it into my head, Bennet, to 


to learn it to.’ 


that brought hima young lad---but he did’nt 
stay long. "T'was a beautiful black flute, sir, 
with silver on it---for Mrs. Hooper, his landlady 
---she’s an old friend of my mistress, sir---show- 
ed it to us one Sunday, when we took a cup of 
tea with her, and the Elliot’s was gone out for a 
walk.---] don’t think he can teach it now, sir'’--- 
ie continued, dropping his voice---* for, betwixt 
you and |, old Browning the pawn-broker, a lit- 
tle way up on the left hand side, has a flute in his 
window that’s the very image of what Mrs. 
Hooper showed us that night [ was speaking of. 
You understand me, sir ?---Pawned---or sold--- 
lll answer for it---a hem !” 

* Ah, very probable---ves, very likely !’’ I re- 
plied, sighing---hoping my gossiping host would 
vo on. 

* And betwixt you and l|, sir,’ he resumed, 
‘it wasn’ta bad thing for him to get rid of it, 
either; for Mrs. Hooper told us that Mr. Elliot 
wasn’t strong-like to play upon it; and she used 
to hear Mrs. Elliot (she is an uncommon egreca 

ble young woman, sir, to look at, and looks like 
one that has been better off). 1 was a-saying, 
however, that Mrs. Hooper used now and then 
to hear Mrs. Elliotcry a good deal about his 
playing on the flute, and ’spostulate to him on 
the account of it, and say,* you know it isn’t a 
yood thing for you, dear.’---Nor was it, sir---the 
doctors would say !’ 

* Poor fellow’---I exclaimed, with a sigh. not 
to interrupt my companion of all 
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‘Ah!’ replied the worthy grocer, ‘ things are 
ina bad way, when they come to that pass--- 
an’t they! But Lord: sir!’ dropping his voice, 
and giving a hurried glance towards a deor, 


the way---aud I’m sure they oughtn't,---for, | 


teach the flute, and I’m a-going to get some one | 
0. Sohe put the advertisement in | 
---but he did’nt get more than. one letter, and 
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opening, I suppose, into his sitting-room--‘there’s 
nothing partiular in that,after all. My mistress 
and I, even, have done such things before now, 
at a push, when we’ve been hard driven! You 
know, sir, poverty’s no sin---is it ?’ 

‘God forbid, indeed, my worthy friend!’ | 
replied, as a customer entered, to purchase a 
-tiodicum of cheese or bacon: and thanking Mr. 
Bennet for his civility in affording me so long a 
shelter, I quitted his shop. The rain continued, 
and, as is usually the case,no hackney-coach 
made its appearance till I:was nearly wet 
through. My interest in poor Mrs. Elliot and 
her husband was greatly increased by what I 
had heard from the gossiping grocer. How dis- 
tinctly, though perhaps unconsciously. had he 
sketched the downward process of respectable 

overty! I should await the next visitof Mrs. 

lliot with some eagerness and anxiety. Nearly 
_a week, however, elapsed before I again heard 
.of Mrs. Elliot, whocalled at my house one morn- 
ing when I had been summoned to pay an early | 
visit to a patient in the country. After having 
waited nearly an hour for me, she was obliged to 
leave, after writing the following lines on the 
| back of an old letter. 
__*Mrs. Elliot begs to present her respects to 
Doctor ——, and to inform him, that if quite 
convenient to him, she would feel favoured by 
his calling on Mr. Elliot any time to-day or to- 
morrow. She begs to remind him of his pro- 
mise, not to let Mr. Elliot suppose that Mrs. El- 
liot has told him any thing about Mr. Elliot, ex- 
cept generally that he is poorly. The address 
is, No. 5, —— street, near —— square.’ 

About three o’clock that afternoon, I was at 
their lodgings in —— street, No. 5, was a small 
decent draper’s shop; and a young woman sit- 
ting at work behind the counter, referred me, 
on enquiring for Mr. Elliot, to the private door, 
which she said I could easily push open---that the 
Elliots lived on the second floor---but she thought 
that Mrs. Elliot had just gone out.---Following 
her directions, I soon found myself ascending 
the narrow staircase. On approaching the se- 
cond floor, the door of the apartment | took to 
be Mrs. Elliot’s was standing nearly wide 
open; and the scene which presented itself I 
paused for a few moments to contemplate.---Al- 
most fronting the door, ata table,on which were 
several huge lesers and account books, sate a 
young man about thirty, who seemed to have 
just dropped asleep over a wearisome task. His 
left hand supported his head, and in his right 
was 1 pen which he seemed to have fallen as- 
leep almost in the actof using. Propped up,on 
the table, between two huge books, a litile to- 
wards his left hand side, sate a child, seemingly 
a little boy, and a very pretty one, so engrossed 
with some plaything or another as not to per- 
ceive my approach. | fe/t that this was Mr. El- 
liot, and stopped for a few seconds to observe 
him. His countenance was manly, and had 
plainly been once very handsome. It was now 
considerably emaciated, overspread with a sal- 
low hue, and wore an expression of mingled pain 
and exhaustion. The thin white hand holding 
the pen, also bespoke the invalid.--- His hair was 
rather darker than his wife’s---and being comb- 
ed aside, left exposed to view an ample well- 
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formed forehead. In short, he seemed a very 
interesting person. He was dressed in black, 
his coat being buttoned evidently for warmth's 
sake; though it was March,and the weather 
very bleak and bitter, there was scarce any ap- 
pearance of fire, in about the smallest grate I 
ever saw. The room was small, but very clean. 
and comfortable, though not over-stocked with 
furniture---what there was being of the most 
ordinary kind. A little noise | made attracted, 
at length, the child’s attention. It turned round, 
started, on seeing a stranger, and disturbed its 
father, whose eyes looked suddenly and heavily 
at his child, and then at my approaching figure. 

‘ Pray walk in,’ said he, witha kind of me- 
chanical civility, but evidently not completely 
aroused from sleep--- [---l---ai very sorry--- 
the accounts are not yet balanced,---very sorry 
---been at them almost the wholeday.’ Hesud- 
denly paused, and recollectedhimself. He had, 
it seems, mistaken me, at the moment, for some 
one he had expected. 

‘Dr. ——;’ said I, bowing, and advancing. 

‘Oh! L beg your pardon, sir---Pray walk in, 
and take a seat’---I did so. ‘1 believe Mrs. El- 
liot called upon you this morning, sir? Lam 
sorry she has just stepped out, but she will re- 
turn soon. She will be very sorry she was not 
at home when you cailed.’ 

‘1 should have been happy to see Mrs. Elliot 
---but | understand from a few lines she left at. 
my house, that this visit was to be paid to your- 
self—is it not so? Can I be of any assistance?’ 

‘ Certainly !—I feel far from well, sir. Il have 
been in but middling health for some time— 
but my wife thinks me, lam sure, much worse | 
than Ll really am, and frets herself a good deal | 
about me.’ 

I proceeded to inquire fully into his case ; and | 
he showed very great intelligence and readiness | 
in answering all my questions. He had detect- 
ed in himself, some years ago, symptoms of a 
liver complaint, which a life cf much confine- 
ment and anxiety had since contributed to ag- 
vravate. He mentioned the accident alluded to. 
by Mrs. Eliiot; and when he had concluded a_ 
singularly terse and distinct statement of his 
case, | had formed a pretty decisive opinion 
upon it. IL thought there was a tendency to he- 
patic phthisis, but that it might, with proper | 
care, be arrested, if not overcome. Il express- 
ed myself in very cautious terms. 

Do you really, candidly think, sir, that I have 
a reasonable chance of recovering my health ?’ 
he inquired, with a sigh, at the sarne time fold- 
ing in his arms his little boy, whose concerned 
features, fixed in silence—now upon his father, | 
and then upon me,—as each of us spoke, alrnost | 
led me to think that he appreciated the grave | 
import of our conversation. | 

* Yes---l certainly think it probable—very pro- 
bable—that you would recover, provided, as | 
said before, you used the means I yf vinted out. 

And the chiet of those means are—relaxation, 
and country air?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

‘You consider them essential?’ he enquired, 
despondingly. 

‘Undoubtedly. Repose, both bodily and men- 
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smile, at the same time pushing his foot against 


tal—change of scene, fresh air, and some medi- 
cal treatment’—— 

He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the 
floor, while an expression of profound melan- 
choly overspread bis countenance. He seemed 
absorbed in a painful reveric. 1 fancied that l 
could not mistake the subject of his tiioughts: 
and ventured to interrupt them, by saying in a 
low tone—* it would not be very expensive, Mr. 
Elliot, after all” 

‘ Al. sir—that zs what I am thinking about, he 
replied, with a deep sigh--aiid he relapsed into 
lis former troubled silence. 

‘ Suppose---suppose, sir, | were able to go 
into the country and rest a little a twelvemonth 
hence, and in the mean time attend as much as 
possible to my health—+#s it probable that it would 
not then be too late ?’ 

‘Oh, come, Mr. Elliot---let us prefer the sun- 
shine to the cloud, said | with a cheerful air, 
hearing a quick step advancing to the door, 
which was opened, as 1 expected, by Mrs. El- 
hot, who entered breathless with haste. 

How do you do, ma’am--- Mrs. Elhot, pre- 
sume?’ said I, w.siiog to put her on her guard, 
and prevent her appearing to have seen me be- 
fore. 

*Yes, ir -Mrs Eliot, said she, catching the 
hint---and then turnin. quickly to her husband, 
‘how ar- you, love? IL hope Henry has been 
good with \ ou!’ 

* Very---lies been a very good little boy,’ re- 
plied Elliot, surrendering Inm to Mrs. Elliot, 
whom he was struggling to reach. 

‘But how aie you, dear?’ repeated his wife, 
anxiously. 

* Pretty well,’ he replied, adding with a faint 


mine, under the table---* Ah you would have 
Dr. ——, he is here; but hecan’t make out why 
you thought fit to summon him in such haste.’ 

‘A very little sufliees to alarm a lady,’ said I. 
with a smile. * L was sorry, Mrs. Elliot, that you 
liad to wait so long for me this tnorniny---l hope 
it did notinconvenience you ?’---1 began to think 
how I should manage to decline the fee I per- 
ceived they were preparing to give me, for | was 
obliged to leave, and drew on my gloves. ‘We've 
had a long tete-a-tete, Mrs. Elliot, in your ab- 
sence. 1] must commit lim to your gentle care 
---you will prove the better puysician. He must 
subinit to you in every thing; you must not al- 
low him to exert himself too much over matters 
like these,, pointing to the huge folios lying upon 
the table---* he must keep regular hours---and 
if you could all of you go to lodgings on the out- 
skirts of the town, the fresh air would do all of 
you a world of good. You must undertake the 
case, ma’ain---you must really pledge yourself 
to this’ the poor couple exchanged hurried 
glances in silence. [de attempted asmile, ‘What 
a sweet, little fellow is this,’ said 1, taking their 
little child into my arms---a miracle of neat- 
ness and cleanliness---and affecting to be eager- 
ly engaged with him. He came to me readily, 
and forthwith began an incomprehensible ad- 
dress to me about * Da---da---’---" pa---pa’---‘ma 
---ma’ and other similarly mysterious terms, 
which I was obliged to cut short by promising to 
come and talk with him in a day or two. ‘Good 
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day Master Elliot!’ said I, giving him back to | 
his father, who at the sarne time slipped a guinea | 
in mv hand. I took it easily. * Come, sirrah, 


banker!’ shuttiny his little fingers on the guinea. 
Pardon me---excuse me,doctor,’ interrupted 

Mr. Elliot, blushing scartet,* this rnust not be. 

I really cannot’ 
‘Ah! may [ not employ what banker I lke--- 
Well---Pll hear what you have to say about it 
when we meet again.---larewell for a day or 
tiwo,’---and with these words, bowing hastily to 
Mrs. Elliot, who looked at me through her tear- 
filled eyes, unutterable things, | hurried down 
stairs. It may seem sufficiently absurd todwell | 
so long upon the insignificant circumstance of 
declining a fee---a thing done by wy brethren 
daily---often as a matter of course---but it isa 
matter that has often occasioned me no incon- 
siderable embarrassment. Tis really often a 
difficult thing to refuse a fee proffered by those 
one knows to be unable to afford it, so as not to 


gation---to wound delicacy,or offead an bonour- 
able pride. I had, only a tew days before, by 
the way, almost as/red for my guinea froma gen- 
tleman worth many thousands a-year, and who 
dropped the fee into my band as though it were 
a drop of his beart’s blood. 

I had felt much gratified with the appearance 
and manners of Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, and dis-— 
posed to cultivate their acquaintance. Both 


which was not, however, sufficient to prevent my 
ubserving the simplicity and manliness of the 
husband, the fascinating frankness of the wife. | 
How her eyes devoured him with fond anxiety ! 
Often, while conversing with them, a recollec- 
tion of some of the touching little details com- 
municated by their garrulous grocer brought 
the tears for an instant to my eyes. Possibly 
poor Mrs. Eliiot had been absent, either seeking 
employment for her needle, or taking heme | 
what she had been engaged upon---both of them | 
thus labouring to support themselves by means 
to which she, at least, seemed utterly unaccus- 


meanour and conversation. Had they pressed 
me much longer about accepting my fee, 1 am 
sure I should have acted foolishly; for when | 
held their guinea in my hand, the thoughts of 
their weekly allowances of an ounce or two of 
tea---their brown sugar---his pawned flute---al- 
most determined me to defy all delicacy, and re- 
turn them their guinea doubled. I could enter. 
into every feeling, | thought, which agitated their 
heart, and appreciate the despondency, the 
hopelessness with which they listened to my men- 
tion of the indispensable necessity of change of 
scene and repose. Probably, while I was re- 
turning home, they were mingling bitter tears 
as they owned toone another the impossibility of 
adopting my suggestion; he feelingand she fear- 
ing---neither, however, daring to express it--- 
that his davs were nuiwbered---that he must toil 
to the last for a scanty livelijiood---and even then 
leave his wife and child, it seerned but too pro- 
bable, destitute---that, in the sorrowful language 
of Burns, 
“Stull caring, despairing 
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said 1, addressing the child---‘ will you be 


make (hem uneasy under the sense of an obli- | 


ting, and, | feared, ill-re 
with what heart could | 
-strances, when I felt convinced that thus he must 


were too evidently oppressed with melancholy, 


tomed, as far as one could judge from her de-' 


| 


Must be his bitter doom ; 
[fis woes here, shall close ne’er 
Bat with the clos.ng tomb.”* 

[ felt sure that there was some secret and 
grievous source of misery in the background, 
and often thought of the expressions she had 
frantically uttered when at my house. Had either 
of them married against the wishes of a proud 
and unrelenting family? Little did I think that 


Jhad on that very day which first brought me 


acquainted with Mrs. Elliot, paid a profession- 
al visit to one fearfully implicated in the inflic- 
tion of their presentsufferings! But! anticipate. 

1 need not particulartze the steps by which 1 
became at length familiarly acquainted with Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliot. 1 found them for a long while 
extremely reserved on the subject of their cir- 


cumstances, except as far as an acknowledg- 
ment that their pecuniary resources were some- 
what precarious. 
had been, a clerk in a merchant's counting- 


He was, or rather, it seemed, 


house; but ill health obliged him to quit his 
situation, and seek for such occasional employ- 
ment as would admit of being attended to at his 
own lodgings. His labours in this way were, I 
perceived, notwithstanding my injunctions and 
his promises, of the most intense and unremit- 
description. But 

continue my remon- 


toil, or starve? She also was forced to con- 
tribute her efforts towards their support, as I 
often saw her eagerly and rapidly engaged upon 


dresses and other articles too splendid to be for 
her own use. 


I could not help, one day,in the 
fulness of my heart, seeing her thus eragaged, 
telling her that I had many a time since my mar- 


riage seen my wifesimilarly engaged. She look- 
ed at me with surprise for a few moments, and 


burst into tears. She forced off her rising emo- 
tions; but she was from that moment aware that 
l fully saw and appreciated her situation. It 
was on a somewhat similar occasion that she 
and her husband were at length induced to tell 
me their little history; and before yiving the 
reader an account of what fell under my own 
personal observation, | shall lay before him, in 


_my own way, the substance of several painful- 


ly interesting conversations with this most un- 


fortunate couple. Let not the ordinary reader 


spurn details of every day life, such as willhere 
follow :— 
“ Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
‘Phe sho:tand simple annals ot the poor!” 
Owing toa terrible domestic calamity, it be- 
came necessary that Henry Elliot, an only son, 
educating at Oxford, and destined for the army, 
should suddenly quit the University, and seeka 
livelihood by his own exertions in London. The 
event which occasioned this sudden blight to his 
prospects, was the suicide of his father, Major 
Elliot; whose addiction to gambling, having for 
a long time seriously embarrassed his affairs, 
and nearly broken the heart of his wife, at length 
led him to commit the fatal act above spoken of. 
His widow survived the shock scarce a twelve- 
month, and her unfortunate son was then left 
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The trifling sum of ready money which remain- 
ed in his possession after burying his mother 
was exhausted, and the scanty pittance offered 
by relatives, withdrawn, on the ground that he 
ought now to support himself, when his occa- 
sional inquiries after a situation at length led to 
the information that there was a vacancy for an 
outer-clerk in the great house of Hillary, Hun- 

te, and Company, Mincing Lane, in the city. 

e succeeded in satisfying the junior par‘ner, 
after submitting to sundry humiliating inquiries 
of his respectability and trust-worthiness ; and 
he was forthwith received into the establishment, 
at a salary of 60/. per annum. 

It was a sad day for poor Elliot when he sold 
off almost all his college books, and a few other 
remnants of gay and happy days, gone by, pro- 
bably for ever, for the purpuse of equipping 
himself becomingly for hie new and humble 
functions. He wrote an excellent hand; and be- 
ing of a decided mathematical turn, the arith- 
metic of the counting-house was easily master- 
ed. What dismal drudgery. had he henceforth 
daily to undergo! The tyranny of the upper 
clerks reminded him, with a pang, of the petty 
tyranny he had both experienced and inflicted 
at the public school, where he had been educat- 
ed. How infinitely more galling and intolera- 
ble was his present bondage! Two-thirds of the 
day he was kept constantly on foot, hurrying 
from ees to place, with bills, letters, &c. and 
on other errands; and—especially on the for- 
eign post nights—he was detained slaving some- 
times till nine or ten o'clock at night, copying 
letters, and assisting in making entries and 


balancing accounts, till his pen almost dropped 
from his wearied fingers. He was allowed an 
hour in the middle of the day for dinner—and 
even this little interval was often broken in 
upon to such an extent as proved seriously pre- 
judicial to his health. After all the labours of 
the day, he had to trudge from Mincing Lane, 
along the odious City Road up to almost the ex- 
tremity of Islington, where were situated his 
lodgings, i. e. a litthe back bed-room, on the third 
floor, serving at once for his sittingand sleeping 
room, and for the use of whic he had to pay at 
the rate of seven shillings a week, exclusive of 
extras. Still he conformed to his cheerless lot, 
calmly and resolutely—with a true practical 
stoicism that did him honour. His regular and 
frugal habits enabled him to subsist upon his 
scanty salary with decency, if not comfort, and 
without running into debt—that infallible de- 
structive of all peace of mind and self-respect ! 
His sole enjoyment was an occasional hour in 
the evening, spent in reading, and retracing 
some of his faded acquisitions in mathematics. 
Though a few of his associates were piqued at/| 
what they considered his sullen and inhospitable 
disposition, yet bis obliging manners, and easy 
but melancholy deportment, his punctuality and 
exactitude in all his engagements, soon gained 
him the good-will of his brethren in the office, 
and occasionally an indication of satisfaction on 
the part of some one of his august employers. 
Thus, at length, Elliot overcame the numerous 
disagremens of his altered situation, seeking in 
constant employment to forget both the gloom 
and gaieties of the past. Two or three years 


—_ 


passed over, Elliot continued thus steadily in his 
course; and his salary, as a proof of the appro- 
bation of his employers, had been annually in- 
creased by 10/. tillhe was placed in compara- 
tive affluence by the receipt of a salary of 90/. 
His severe exertions, however, insensibly im- 
paired a constitution never very vigorous, and 
he bore with many a fit of indisposition, rather 
than incur the expense of medical attendance. 
It may be added, that Elliot was a man of gen- 
tlemanly exterior,and engaging deportment— 
and then let us pass to a very different person. 


Mr. Hillary, the head of the firm, a man of 


very great wealth, had risen from being a mere 
errand boy, to his present eminence in the mer- 


cantile world, through a rare combination of 


good fortune with personal merit—merit, as far 
as concerns a talent for business, joined with 
prudence and enterprise. If ever there came 
a man within the terms of Burke’s famous phi- 
lippic, it was Mr. Hillary. His only object was 
money making; he knew nothing, cared for no- 
thing beyond it; till the constant contemplation 
of his splendid gains, led his desires into the 
train of personal aggrandisement. With the 
instinctive propensities of'a mean and coarse 
mind, he became as tyrannical and insolent in 
success, as in adversity he had been “eps and 
cringing. Nospark of generous or worthy feel- 


ing had ever been struck from the flinty heart 


of Jacob Hillary, of the firm of Hillary, Hun- 
gate and Company. He was the idol of a con- 
stant throng of wealth-worshippers; to every 
body else, he was an object either of contempt 
or terror. He had married the widow of a de- 
ceased partner by whom he had had several chil- 
dren, of whom one only lived beyond infancy ; 
a generous, high-spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom 
her purse-proud father had destined, in his own 


weak and vain ambition, to become the wearer 


of acoronet. On this dazzling object were Mr. 
Hillary’s eyes fixed with unwavering earnest- 


ness ; he desired and longed to pour the tide of 


his gold through the channel of a peerage. In 
person, Mr. Hillary was of the middle size, but 
gross and corpulent. There was no intellect in 
his shining bald head, fringed with bristling 
white hair—nor was there any eypression in his 
harsh and coarse features but such as faithfully 
adumbrated his character as above described. 
This was the individual, who in stepping one 
morning rather hastily from his carriage, at his 
counting-house door in Mincing Lane, fell from 
the carriage step, most severely injured his right 
ancle and shoulder. The injuries he received 
upon this occasion kept him confined for a long 
period to his bed, and for a still longer to an easy 
chair in the back drawing-room of his spacious 
mansion near Highbury. As soon as he was 
able to attend to business, he issued orders that 
as Elliott was the clerk whose residence was 
nearest to Bullion House, he should attend him 
every morning for an hour or two on matters of 
business, carrying Mr. Hillary’s orders to the 
city, and especially bringing him, day by day, in 
a sealed envelope, his banker's book! A harass- 
ing post this proved for poor Elliott. Severe dis- 
cipline had trained his temper to bear more than 
most men; and on these occasions it was tried 
to the uttermost. Mr. Hillary’s active and en- 
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ergetic mind, kept thus in comparative and 
compulsive seclusion from the only concerns he 
cared for, or that could occupy it—always ex- 
copting the one great matter already alluded to 
—his imperious and irritable temper became al- 
most intolerable. Elliott would have certainly 
thrown up his employment under Mr. Hillary in 
disgust and despair, had it not been for one cir- 
cumstance—the presence of Miss Hillary— 
whose sweet appealing looks day after day melt- 
ed away the resolution with which Elliott every 
morning came before her choleric father, al- 
- though they could not mitigate that father’s evil 
temper, or prevent its manifestations. He in- 
sisted on her spending the greater part of every 
day in his presence, nor would allow her to quit 
it even at the periods when Elliott made his ap- 
pearance. The first casual and hasty glance 
that he directed towards her, satisfied him that 
he bad, in earlier and happy days, been many 
times in general society with her—her partner 
even in the dance. /Vow, however, he dared not 
venture to exhibit the slightest indication of re- 
cognition ; and she, if struck by similar recol- 
lections, thought fit to conceal them, and behave 
ag as though she then saw and heard of 

r. Elliott for the first time inher life. He 
could not, of course, find fault with her for this; 
but he felt it deeply and bitterly. He little knew 
how much he wronged her! She instantly re- 
collected him—and it was only the dread of her 
father that restrained her from a friendly greet- 
ing. tlaving once adopted such a line of con- 
duct, it became necessary to adhere to it—and 
she did. But could she prevent her heart going 
out in sympathy towards the poor, friendless, un- 
offending clerk whom her father treated more 
like a mere menial, than a respectable servant 
—him whom she knew to be 


“* Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate ?” 


Every day that she saw him, her woman’s heart 
throbbed with pity towards him; and pity is in- 
deed a kin to love. How favourably for him did 
his temper and demeanour contrast with those 
of her father! And she saw him placed daily 
in a situation calculated to exhibit his real cha- 
racter---his disposition, whether for good or evil. 
The fact was, that he had become an object of 
deep interest—even of love---to her, long before 
the thought had ever occurred to him that she 
viewed him, from day to day, with feelings dif- 
ferent from those with which she would look at 
the servant that stood at her father’s sideboard, 
at dinner. His mind was kept constantly occu- 
pied by his impetuous employer, and his hun- 
dred questions about every thing that had or had 
not happened every day in the city. ‘Thus for 
nearly three months had these unconscious lovers 
been brought daily for an hour or two into each 
other’s presence. He had little ideaofthe exquisite 
pain occasioned Miss Hillary by her father’s 
harsh and unfeeling treatment of him, nor of the 
many timid attempts she made, in his absence, 


to prevent the recurrence of such treatment; 


and as for the great man, Mr. Hillary, it never 
crossed his mind as being possible that two young 
hearts could by any means, when in different sta- 
tions ofsociety, one rich, tie other poor, be warm- 
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ed into a feeling of regard, and even love for one 
another. 

One afternoon Elliott was obliged to come a 
second time that day from the city, bearing im- 
peat despatches from Mincing Lane to Mr. 

lillary, who was sitting in his invalid chair, 
flanked on one hand by his daughter, and on the 
other by a little table, on which stood wine and 
fruit. Poor Elliott looked, as wellhe might, ex- 
hausted with his long and rapid walk through tie 
fervid sunshine. 

*‘ Well sir—what now ?’ said her father quick- 
ly and peremptorily, at the same time eagerly 
stretching forth his hand to receive a letter 
which Elhott presented to him. 

‘Humph? Sit down there, sir, for a few mi- 
nutes!’ Elliottobeyed. Miss Hillary, who had 
been reading, touched with Eliiott’s pale and 
wearied look, whispered to ber father— Papa--- 
Mr. Elliott looks dreadfully tired ; may I offer 
him a glass of wine!’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ replied Mr. Hillary, hastily, with- 
out removing his eyes from the letter he had that 
instant opened. Miss Hillary instantly poured 
outa glass of wine; and as Elliott approached 
to take it from the table, with a respectful bow, 
his eye encountered hers, which was instantly 
withdrawn, but not before it had cast a glance 
upon him, that electrified him; that fell sudden- 
ly like a spark of fire amid the combustible feel- 
ings of a most susceptible but subdued heart. It 
fixed the fate of their lives. The train so long 
laid had at length unexpectedly ignited. And 
the confounded clerk returned or staggered to- 
wards his chair, fancying that every thing in the 
room was whirled round him. It was well for 
both of them that Mr. Hillary was at that event- 
ful moment absorbingly engaged with a letter 
announcing the sudden arrival of three ships 
with large cargoes of an article of which he had 
been attempting a monopoly, and in doing so had 
sunk a very large sum of ready money. In vain 
did the conscious and confused girl, confused as 
Elliott, remove her chair to the window, with her 
back towards him, and attempt to proceed with 
the book she had been reading. Her head seem- 
ed in a whirlpeol. 

‘Get me my desk, Mary, immediately,’ said 
her father, suddenly. 

* No, indeed, papa, you didn’t,’ replied Miss 
Hillary, as suddenly, for her father’s voice had 
recalled her from her strange reverie. 

‘ My desk, Mary, my desk, dy’e hear?’ repeat- 
ed her father, in a peremptory manner, still con- 
ning over the letter which told him, in effect, 
that he would return to bed that night four or 
five thousand pounds pvorer than he rose from 
it, ignorant that within the last few moments, in 
his very presence, had happened that which was 
to put an end for ever to all bis dreams of a 
coronet glittering upon his daughter’s brow. 

Nliss obeyed her father’s second or- 
ders ; carefully looking in every direction, but 
that in which she would have encountered El- 
liott; and whispering a word or two into her fa- 
ther’s ear, quitted the room. Elhott’s heart was 
beating quickly when the harsh tones of Mr. 
Hillary, who had worked himself into a very 
violent humour, fell upon his ear, directing him 
to return immediately to the city, and say he had 
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no answer to send till the morning, when he was | 
to be in attendance at an early hour. 

Scarce knowing whether he stood on his head 
or his heals, Elliott hurriedly bowed, and with- 
drew. Borne along on the current of his tu- 
multuous emotions, he seemed to fly down the 
swarming ome Road; and when he reached 
the dull dingy little back counting-house, where | 
he was to be occupied till a late hour of the | 
night, he found himself not in the fittest humour | 
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a flame of grateful affection. Was there any 
thing wonderful or improbable in the conduct 
attributed to Miss Hillary! No. A girl of 
frank and generous feeling, she saw in one whom 
undeserved misfortune had placed in a very 
painful and trying position, the constant exhibi- 


_tion of high qualities; of a patient and dignified 


submission to her father’s cruel and oppressive 
treatment—a submission on her account; she be- 
held his high feeling conquering misfortune; she 


in the world for his task. Could he possibly be| saw in his eye---his every look--his whole de- 


mistaken in interpreting Miss Hillary’s look? 
Was it not corroborated by her subsequent con- 
duct? And—by the way—now that he came to 
, rt backwards into the two or three months, | 

uring which he had been almost daily in ber 
ogc Mi ivers little incidents started up into 

is recollection, all tending the same way.— 
‘ Heigh ho!’ exclaimed Elhott, laying down his 
yet unused pen, after a long bewildering re- 
verie— | wonder what Miss Hillary is thinking 
about! Surely I have had a kind of day-dream! 
It can’t have really happened! And yet--how 
could there have been a mistake? Heaven 
knows I had nothing to excite or disorder me— 
except, perhaps, my long walk! Here’s a coup 
de soleil, by the way, with a witness! But only 
to think of it—Miss Hillary—daughter of Jacob 
Hillary, Esq.—in love with—an under-clerk of 
her father—pho! It will never do! I’ll think of it 
to-morrow morning.’ Thus communed Elliott 
with himself, by turns writing, pausing, and so- 
liloquizing, till the lateness of the hour compelled 
him to apply to his task in good earnest. He 
did not quit his desk till it bad struck ten; from 
which period till that at which he tumbled into 
his little bed, he fancied that scarcely five mi- 
nutes had elapsed. He made his appearance at 
Bullion House next morning with a sad flutter- 
ing about the heart, but it soon subdued, for 
Miss Hillary was not present to prolong his agi- 
tation. He had not been seated for many mi- 
nutes, however, before he observed her in a dis- 
tant part of the garden, apparently tending 
some flowers. And his eye followed the move- 
ments of her graceful figure, he could not avoid 
a faint sigh of regret at his own absurdity in 
raising such a superstructure of splendid possi- 
bilities upon so light a foundation. His atten- 
tion was at that instant arrested by Mr. Hil- 
lary’s multifarious commands for the City; and, 
in short, Miss Hillary’s absence from town for 
about a week, added to a great increase of busi- 
ness at the counting-house, owing to an exten- 
sive failure of a foreign correspondent, gradual- 
ly restored Elliott to his senses,and banished the 
intrusive image of his lovely tormentor. Her 
unequivocal exhibition of feeling, however—une- 
quivocal at least to him-—-on the occasion of the 
next meeting, instantly revived all is former ex- 
citement, and plunged him afresh into the soft 
tumult of doubts, hopes, and fears, from which 
he had so lately emerged. Every day that he 
returned to Mr. Hillary brought him fresh evi- 
dence of the extent toewhich he had encroached 
upon Miss Hillary’s affections ; and strange, in- 
deed, must be that heart which, feeling itself 
alone and despised in the world, can suddenly 
find itself the object of a most enthusiastic and 


disinterested attachment, without kindling into 


meanour, susceptibilities of an exalted descrip- 
tion :---and beyond all this—last, though not 
least, as Elliott acted the gentleman, so he look- 
ed it—and a handsome gentleman, too !---So it 
came to pass,then, that these two hearts became 
acquainted with each other, despite the obstacles 
of circumstance and situation. A kind of tele- 
raphing courtship was carried on between them 
aily, which must have been observed by Mr. 
Hillary, but for the engrossing interest with 
which he regarded the communication of which 
Elliott was always the bearer. Mr. Hillary 
began, however, at length, to recover the use of 
his limbs, and rapidly to gain general strength. 
He consequently announced one morning to El- 
liott, that he should not require him to call after 
the morrow. At this time, the lovers had never 
interchanged a syllable together, either verbal 
or written, that could savour of love; and yet 
each was as confident of the state of the other’s 
feelings, as though a hundred closely written, 
and closer crossed letters had been passing 
tween them. On the dreaded morrow, he was 
pale and somewhat confused, nor was she far 
otherwise---but she had a sufficient reason in 
the indisposition of her mother, who had for 
many months been a bed-ridden invalid. As for 
Elliott, he was safe. He might have appeared 
at death's door without attracting the notice, or 
exciting the inquiries of his callous employer.— 
As he rose to leave the room, Elliott bowed to 
Mr. Hillary---but his last glance was directed to 
Miss Hillary---who, however, at that moment, 
was, or appeared to be, too busily occupied with 


pouring out her excellent father’s coffee, to pay — 


any attention to her retiring lover, who conse- 
quently retired from her presence not a little pi- 
qued and alarmed. 

They had no opportunity of seeing one another 
till nearly a month after the occasion just allud- 
ed to; when they met under circumstances very 


favorable for the impression of such feelings as 


either of them dared to acknowledge—and the 
opportunity was not thrown away. r. Hillary 
had quitted town for the north, on urgent busi- 
ness, which was expected to detain him for 
nearly a fortnight; and Elliott failed not, on the 
following Sunday, to be at the post he had con- 
stantly occupied for some months—namely, a 
seat in the gallery of the church attended by Mr. 
Hillary and his family, commanding a distant 
view of the great central pew---matted, has- 
socked, and velvet-cushioned, with a rich array 
of splendid implements of devotion, in the shape 
of bibles and prayer-books, great and small, 
with gilt edges, and in blue and red morocco, 
being the favoured spot occupied 7 the great 
merchant---where he was pleased by his pre- 
sence to assure the admiring vicar of his respect 
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for him and the established church, Miss Hillary 
had long since been aware of the presence of 
her timid and distant lover on these occasions $ 
they had several times nearly jostled against one 
another in going out of church, the consequences 
of which was generally a civil though silent re- 
cognition of him. And this might be done with 
impunity, seeing how her wealthy father was 
occupied with nodding to every body, genteel 
enough to be so publicly recognised, and shak- 
ing hands with the select few who enjoyed his 
personal acquaintance. With what a different 
air,and with what a different feeling did the 
reat merchant and his humble clerk pass on 
these occasions down the aisle !---But to return. 
On the Sunday above alluded to, Elliott beheld 
Miss Hillary enter the church alone, and be- 
come the solitary tenant of the family pew. Sad 
truants from his prayer-book, his eyes never 
quitted the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. 
Hillary’s pew; but she chose, in some wayward 
humour, tosit that morning with her back turned 
towards the part of the church where she knew 
Elliott to be, and never once looked up in that 
direction. They met, however, after the ser- 
vice, near the door. as usual; she dropped her 
black veil just in time to prevent his observinga 
certain sudden flush that forced itself upon her 
features : returned his modest bow ; a few words 
of course were interchanged: it threatened-—or 
Elliott chose to represent that it threatened to 
rain (which he heartily wished it would, as she 
had come on foot, and unattended :) and so, in 
short, it came to pass this very discreet couple 
were to be seen absolutely walking arm in arm 
towards Bullion House, at the slowest possible 
pace, and by the most circuitous route that could 
suggest itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. An 
instinctive sense of propriety, or rather pru- 
dence, led him to quit her arm just before arriv- 
ing at that turn of the road which brought them 
full in sight of her father’s house. There they 
parted—each satisfied as to the nature of the 
other’s feelings, though nothing had then passed 
between them of an explicit or decisive charac- 
ter. It is not necessary for me to dwell on this 

art of their history. Where there is a will, it 
is said, there is a way; and the young and ven- 
turous couple found, before long, an opportunity 
of declaring to each other their mutual feelings. 
_ Their meetings and correspondence were con- 
trived and carried on with the utmost difficulty. 
Great caution and secrecy were necessary to 
conceal the affair from Mr. Hillary, and those 
whose interest it was to give him early informa- 
tion on every matter that in any way concerned 
him. Miss Hillary buoyed herself up with the 
hope of securing, in due time, her mother, and 
obtaining her intercessions with her stern and 
callous hearted father. Some three months, or 
thereabout, after the Sunday just mentioned, 
Mr. Hillary returned from the City, and made 
his appearance at dinner, in an unusually gay 
and lively humour. Miss Hillary was at a loss 
to conjecture the occasion of such an exhibition ; 
but imagined it must be some great speculation 
of his which had proved unexpectedly success- 
ful. He occasionally directed towards her a 
kind of ue leer, as though longing to commu- 
nicate tidings which he expected to be as grati- 


THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


fying to her, as they were to himself. They 
dined alone; and as she was retiring rather ear- 
lier than usual, in order to attend upon her mo- 
ther, who had that day been more than ordinari- 
ly indisposed, he motioned her to resume her 
seat. 
* Well, Molly”---for that was the elegant ver- 
sion of her Christian name which he generall 
adopted when in a good lhumour----“ Well, 
Molly,” pouring out a glass of wine, as the ser- 
vants made their final exit,*‘ | have heard some- 
ihing, to-day, in the City---a-lem ! in which you 
are particularly concerned---very much so---and 
—so---a hem! am I!” He tossed off half of his 
lass, and smacked his lips, as though he unusual- 
y relished the flavour. 

‘Indeed, papa!’ exclaimed the young lady 
with an air of anxious vivacity, not attempting 
to convey to her lips the ney sary wine glass 
her father had filled for her, lest the trembling 
of her hand should be observed by him ; * Oh, you 
are joking! what can I have to do with the City, 

apa?’ 

‘Do? Aha, my girl!’ *‘ What can you have to 
do in the city,’ good humouredly attempting to 
imitate her tone, ‘ Indeed?’ Don’t try to play 
mock-modest with me! You know as well as I 
do what I’m going to say!’ he added, looking 
at her archly, as Ae fancied, but so as to blanch 
her cheek, and agitate her whole frame with an 
irresistible tremor. Her acute and feeling fa- 
ther observed her emotion. ‘ There, now, that’s 
just the way all you young misses behave on 
these occasions! I suppose it’s considered 
‘mighty pretty! Asif it wasn’t all a matter of 
course for a young woman to hear about a young 
husband !’ 

‘Papa; how you do love a joke!’ replied Miss 
Hillary, with a sickly smile, yy ey a desperate 
effort tocarry her wine-glass to her lips, in which 
she succeeded, swallowing every drop that was 
in it, while her father electrified her by proceed- 
ing: ‘ It’s no use miocing matters, the thing is 
gone too far.’ 

‘Gone too far!’ echoed Miss Hillary, mecha- 
nically. 

‘ Yes, gone too far, 1 say,and I stick toit. A 
bargain’s a bargain all the world over, what- 
ever it’s about; anda bargain I’ve struck to-day. 
You’re my daughter, my only daughter, d’ye 
see, and l’ve been a good while on the look-out 
for a proper person to marry you to, and, egad! 
to-day I’ve got him, my future son-in-law, d’ye 
hear, and one that will clap a coronet on my 
Molly’s pretty head, and on the day he does so, 
1 do two things; I give you a plum, and myself 
cut Mincing Lane, and sink the shop for the 
rest of my days. There’s nuts for you tocrack! 
Aha, Molly, what d’ye say to all that? An’tit 
news ?’ 

‘Say! why I, 1,1,’ stammered the young lady, 
her face nearly as white as the handkerchief on 
which her eyes were violently fixed, and with 
which her fingers were hurriedly playing. 

‘Why, Molly! What’s the matter? What the 
——a-hem! are you gone so pale for? Gad, | 
see how itis; I’ve been too abrupt, as your poor 
mother has it! But the thing is as I said, that’s 
flat, come what will; say it how one will, take 
|it how you will! So make up your mind, Molly, 
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THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


like a good girl as you are; come kiss me! I 
never loved you so much as now I’m going to 
lose you!’ 

She made no attempt to rise from her chair, as 
be got up from his own, and approached her. 

*‘ Adad, but what’s the matter here? Your little 
hands are as cold as a corpse’s. Why, Molly! 
what---what nonsense.’ He chucked her under 
the chin. * You’re trying to frighten me, Molly, 
I know youare! Ah-ha!’ He grew more and 
more alarmed at her deadly paleness and appar- 
ent insensibility to what he was saying. ‘ Well, 
now’——he paused, and looked anxiously at her. 
‘Who would have thought,’ he added suddenly, 
‘that it would have taken the girl a-back so ?— 
Come, come!’ slapping her on the back---‘ a 
joke’s a joke, and I’ve had mine, but it’s been 
carried too far, I’m afraid.’ . 

* Dear---dearest papa,’ gasped his daughter, 
suddenly raising her eyes, and fixing them with 
a steadfast and brightening look upon his, at the 
same time catching hold of his hands convul- 


—and gradually sinking back in her chair, to 
her father’s unspeakable alarm, she swooned.— 
Holding her in his arms, he roared stoutly for 
assistance, and in a twinkling, a posse of ser- 
vants, male and female, obeyed the summons, 
rushed-pell-mell into the dining-room; the ordi- 
nary hubbub attendant on a fainting-fit, ensued ; 
cold water sprinkled, eau-de-Cologne, volatile 
salts, Mc. Then the young lady, scarce restor- 
ed to her senses, was supported, or rather car- 


ried, by her maid to her own apartment, and | 
Mr. Hillary was left to himself for the remain- | fore long, for my health, hem! hem! is none of 


but a poor account of herself to her father at 
dinner that day. He was morosely silent. She 
pale, absent, disconcerted. 

‘What the devil is the matter with you, Mary?’ 
inquired Mr. Hillary, with stern abruptness, as 
soon as the servants had withdrawn,— What 
—— all those tantrums of yours about last night 
eh?’ 

‘Indeed, papa,’ replied his trembling daughter, 
‘] hardly know—but really—you must remem- 
ber, you said such very odd things, and so sud- 
denly, and you looked so angry’—— 

‘Tut, girl, pho! Fiddle, faddle!’ exelaimed 
her father gulping down a glass of wine with 
great energy. could almost, a-hem ! really 
it looked as if you had taken a little too much, 
eh? What harm was there in me telling you that 
you were going soon to be married ? What's a 
girl born and bred up for but to be married? 

h, Mary?’ continued her father, determined, 
this time, to go to work with greater skill and 


tact than on the preceding evening. ‘I wantan 
sively---* So it is---a joke !---a joke---it is---it is’, 


answer, Mary!’ 

‘Why, papa, it was a very odd thing now, 
was it not!’ said his daughter, with an affec- 
tionate smile ; drawing nearer to her father, her 
knees trembling, however, the while, ‘ and I 
know you did it only to try whether 1 was a 
silly vain girlk Whyshould I want to be mar- 
ried, papa, when you and my poor mamma are 
so kind to me?’ 

*‘Humph!’ grunted her father, gulping down 
a great glass of claret. ‘ And d’ye think we’re 
to live forever? I must see you established be- 


der of the evening, flustered and confounded | the strongest’ (he had scarcely ever known what 


beyond all expression. The result of his troubled | 
ruminations was, that the sudden communica- | 
tion of snch prodigious god fortune had upset | 
his daughter with joy; and that he must return | 
to the charge in a day or two, and break it to) 
her moreeasily. ‘The real fact was, that he had | 


that day assured the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Scamp of his danghter’s hand, heart, 
and fortune; and that exemplary personage had 
agreed to dine at Bullion House on the ensuing 
Sunday, for the purpose of being introduced to 
his future Viscountess, whose noble fortune was 


an hour’s illness was in his life, except his late 
accident, from which he had completely recover- 
ed :)‘ and as for your poor mother, you know,’ 
a long pause ensued here. *‘ Now, suppose,’ 
continued the wily tactician, ‘ suppose, Molly, 
looking at her very anxiously, *‘ suppose I wasn’t 
in a joke last night, after all ?’ 

* Well, papa’ 

‘Well, papa!’ echoed her father, sneering, 


and snappishly, unable to conceal his iil humour, 


‘but it isn’t * well papa ;’ I can’t understand all 
this nonsense. Mary, you must not give your- 


to place his financial matters upon an entirely | self airs. Did you ever hear—a hem!’ He sud- 
new basis-—at least for some time to come—and_ | denly stopped short, sipped his wine, and paus- 


enable him to show his honest face once more in | 
’sand elsewhere. | 
Old Hillary’s dazzled eyes could see nothing but | 
his Lordship’s coronet; and he had no more doubt | 
about his right thus to dispose of his daughter’s | 


divers amiablecoteries at C 


heart, then he had about his right to draw upon 
Messrs. Cash, Credit. & Co., his bankers, with- 


hear of the right honourable the Lord 


| then, in the newspapers. 


ed, evidently intending to make some important 
communication: and striving, at the same time, 
to assume an unconcerned air; ‘ Did you ever 
iscount 
Scamp, Molly ?’ 

‘Yes; l’ve seen things about him, now and 
Is’nt hea great gam- 


out first consulting them to ascertain whether | bler, papa?’ inquired Miss Hillary, looking at 


they would honor his drafts. 

Miss Hillary did not make her appearance the 
next morning at her father’s breakfast table, her 
maid being sent to say, that her young lady had 
a violent headach, and so forth; the consequence 
of which was, that the old gentleman departed 
for the city in a terrible temper, as every mem- 
ber of his establishment could have testified if 
they had been asked. Miss Hillary had spent 
an hour or two of the preceding midnight in 
writing to Elliott a long and somewhat inco- 
herent account of what had happened. She gave 


her father calmly. 

‘No, it’s a lie,’ replied her father furiously, 
whirling about the ponderous seals on his watch. 
‘ Has any one been putting this into your head?’ 

‘ No one, indeed, papa; only the newspapers, 

* And are you such an idiot as to believe news- 
papers? Didn’t they say, a year or two ago, that 
my house was in for 20,000/. when Gumarabic 
& Co. broke? And wasn’t thatagreatlie? | 
didn’t lose a fiftieth of thesum! No,’ he added, 
after a long pause, ‘ Lord Scamp is no such 
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thing. He's 2 vastly agreeable young man, and 
takes an ‘uncommon interest in city matters, and 
that’s saying no small things for a nobleman of 
his high - Why it’s said he may one day be 
a Duke?’ 

‘Indeed, papa! And do you know him ?’ 

*Y—y—es! Know him? Of course! Do 
you think I come and talk upat Highbury about 
every body know? Know Lord He’s 
an ornament to the peerage.’ 

* How long have you known him, papa?’—— 

‘How long, puss? Why this,a good while! 
However, he dines here on Sunday’—— 

* Dines bere on Sunday ! odd, Scamp dines 
here next Sunday? Oh, papa! this is another 
joke of yours !’ 

* Curse me, then, if Ican see it! What the 
deuce is there so odd in my asking a nobleman 
to dinner, if I think proper? Why, if it comes 
to that, 1 can buy up a dozen of them any day, 
if I choose ;’ and he thrust his hands deeply into 
his breeches’ pocket. 

‘Yes, dear papa, I know you could, if the 
were worth buying,’ replied Miss Hillary, wit 
a faint smile. * Give mea great merchant be- 
fore a huadred good-for-nothing lords!’ and she 
rose, put her hands about his neck, and kissed 
him fondly. 

* Well, I, |, don’t think you’re so vastly far off 
the mark there, at any rate, Polly,’ said her fa- 
ther, with a subdued air of exuitation; but at 
the same time, you know, there may be lords as 
good as any merchant in the city of London, hem! 
and, after all, a lord’s a superior article, too, in 
respect of birth and good breeding.’ 

* Yes, papa, they’re all well enough, I dare 
say,in their own circles: but in their hearts, 
depend upon it, they only despise us poor citi- 
zens.’ 

* Us poor citizens, I like that !’ drawled her fa- 
ther, pouring out his wine slowly with a magni- 
ficent air, and drinking it off in silence. ‘ You 
shall see, however, on Sunday, Poll! whether 
you're correct, —— 

‘What! am / to dine with you?’ inquired Miss 
Hillary with irrepressible alarm. 

‘You to dine with us? Of course you will! 
Why the devil should not you ?’ 

‘My poor mamma’—— 

*Oh,ahem! I mean, nonsense, you can go to 
her after dinner. Certainly you must attend to 
her!’ 

‘Very well, papa, I will obey you, whatever 
you like,’ replied Miss Hillary, a sudden tremor 
running from head to foot. 

‘ That’s a dear good girl; that’s my own Poll! 
And, hearken,’ he added, with a mixture of good 
humour and anxiety, ‘make yourself look hand- 
some; never mind the cost, money’s no object, 
you know! So tell that pert minx, your maid 
Joliffe, that I expect she’ll turn you out first rate 
that day, if it’s only to save the credit of us poor 
merchants 

‘Gracious, papa ; but why are you really so 
anxious about my dressing so well ?’ 

Her father, who had sat swallowing glass after 
glass with unusual rapidity, at the same time un- 
consciously mixing his parted Fm his finger to 
the side of his nose, and wimked in a very know- 


ing manner. His daughter saw her advantage | 


A MAN OF TASTE. 


m an instant; and with the ready tact of her sex. 
resolved at once to find ouf all that was iw 
her tather’s heart concerning her. She smiled 
as cheerfully as she could, and affected to enter 
readily into all his feelings. She poured him 
out one or two glasses more of his favourite wine, 
and chatted as fast as himself, till she at length 
succeeded in extracting from him’an acknow- 
ledgment that he had distinctly promised her te 
Lord Scamp, whose visit, on the ensuing Sun- 
day, would a 

Soon after this, she rung for candles; and kiss- 
ing her father, who had fairly fallen asleep, she 
withdrew to her own room, and there spent the 


next hour or two in confidential converse with 
her maid Joliffe. 


paid to her as to his future wife. 


(To be continued. 
A MAN OF TASTE. 


“How dy’e do Tom? I’m from Keatuck, 
[ guess a smashing, roaring buck ; 

Pll lick like thunder any body, 

And beat the world at drinking toddy. - 

I care for nothing—live at ease— 

Judge tor myself—act as I please.” 


“Ah Dick, your notions won’t do here, 
They're like yoursell, exceeding queer ; 
Judge tor yourself! let othersdo it. 


"They'll find you sport, and you pursue it; 


‘Then neither theught or time you’ll waste, 
And you'll become a man of taste.” 


“Never be seen where Strakespeare’s played, 
Upon the shelt long he’s been laid; 

Or if dragged forth, we lads of spirit, 

Have too much sense to go and hear it; 

But to the opera stick like paste, 

*T will show that you’re a man of taste.” 


“Although you do not know a note, 
That comes from the Amina’s throat; 
Swear that ’tis most excessive good, 
A perfect paragon the Wood, 

W hose voice is tetoacious chaste, 
And you'll be thought a man of taste.”’ 


“Also the ballet patronise, 

And swe!l the crowd who feast their eyes, 
On dancers’ legs; it is the fashion, 

And so of course the track you’ll dash on 
From your own judgment quickly baste, 
And be like me, a man of taste.” 


“Thanks ‘Ton, Kentucky won't do. here, 

My judgment will not bend I fear, 

To other’s will. [I’m no such lout, 

To scream when men of fashion shout. 

And Shakespear,” here the deor he slammd, 
“If I forget him, I'll be d—d. 


DOO C—O 


A false pride, or an ignorance of her own heart 
sometimes makes @ woman refuse the first offer made 
her by a lover. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


On the 3lst December, 1808—three months 
after the destruction, by fire, of the old theatre 
—the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 
laid the foundation stone of the new building, 
with all duc ws and ceremony. The site of 
the present theatre is perhaps too confined; it 
cannot, therefore, be seen to advantage. It is 
after the model of the Athenian Acropolis, and 
is in the grandest style of the Doric. ‘The inte- 
rior does not fully correspond with the promise 
of the exterior, although extremely elegant.— 
Its shape is that of a rounded horse-shoe, wide 
at the heel. The Rose, the Thistle, and the 
Shamrock, in burnished gold, adorn the differ- 
ent circles of the boxes. !t is considered, alto- 
gether, the most tasteful and comfortable thea- 
tre in Europe. 


ARCH OF TRAJAN. 


Forming one of the gates to Beneventum (one 
of the principal cities of Samnium),is to be seen 
the triumphal Arch of the Emperer Trajan, 
whose name it bears. It is a single arch, of Pa- 
rian marble; and remains entire, with the ex- 
ception of a part of the cornice. Its sides are 
adorned with four Corinthian pillars, raised on 
high pedestals. Its frieze, pannels, and indeed 
every part, both within and without the Arch, 
are covered with rich sculpture, representing 
some of the achievements of the Emperor, in 
whose honor it was erected. It is considered 
one of the most perfect monuments of its kind. 

Half the world dislikes Mr. Tommy Moore's 
politics, but every body loves his poetry. With this 
remark we insert the following verses, which we are 
sure will leave the public opinion unchanged in both 
respects. 


EPISTLE F ROCK TO LORD 


BY THOMAS MOORE, 
Dear L—ndh—', you'll pardon my making thus frees 
But form is all tudge 'twixt such “ comrogues” as we, 
Who, whate’er the smooth views we in public may 
drive at, 
Have both the same praiseworthy object in private, 
Namely, never to let the old region of riot, 
Where Rovk has long reigned, have ene instant of 
quiet, 
But keep Ireland still in that liquid we’ve taught her 
To love more than meat, drink, or clothmg, het 
waler. 


All the diff’rence betwixt you and me, as I take it, 

Is simply, that you make the law and 1 break it; 
And never, of big-wigs and small, were there two 
Play’d 30 well in'o each other’s hands as we do; 
Insomuch, that the laws you and yours manufacture 
Seem all made express fur the Rock-boys to frac:ure. 
Not Birmingham’s self, to her shame be it spoken, 
E’er made things more neatly contriv’d to be broken ; 
And, henee, I confess, in this island religious, 

The breakage of laws and of heads is prodigious. 
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| And long may it thrive, my Ex-bigwig, say 1, 


Though of late, much I fear’d all our fun was gone 
by ; 

As, except when some tithe-hunting parson show’d 
sport, 

Some rector, a cool hend at pistols and port, 

Who “ keeps dry” his powder, but never /imself, 

One who, leaving his bible to rust on the shelf, 

Sends his pious texts home, in the shape of bal! 
cartridges, 

Shooting his “ Dearly beloved,” like partridges : 

Except when some hero of this sort turn’d out, 

Or th’ Exchequer sent, flaming, its tithe-writs* about, 

A contrivance more neat, I may say, without flattery, 

Than e’er yet was thought of for bloodshed and 
batiery ; 

So neat, that even I might be proud, I allow, 

To have hit off so rich a receipt for a row ; 

Except for such rigs turning up, new and then, 

I was actually growing the dullest of men ; 

And, had this blank fit been allow’d to increase, 

Might have snored myself down to a Justice vt 
Peace, 


Like you, Reformation in Church and in State 

Is the thing of all things 1 most cordially hate. 

It once these curst Ministers do as they lke, 

Ali’s o’er my good lord, with your wig and my pike, 

And one may be hung up on t’other, henceforth, 

Just to show what such Captains and Chanc'llors 
are worth, 


But we must not despair ; even already Hope sees 

You're about, my bold baron, to kick up a breeze, 

Of the true, baffling sort, such as suits me and you, 

Who have box’d the whole compass of party righ! 
through, 


_And care not one farthing, as all the world knows, 


So we but raise the wind,trom what quarter it blows. 

Forgive me, dear lord, that thus rudely I dare 

My own small resources with thine to compare; 

Not ev’n Jerry Didler, in “raising the wind,” durst 

Compete, fur one instant, with thee, my dear L— 
ndh—t. 


Burt, hark, there’s a sho: ! some parsonic practitioner’ 
No; merely a bran-new Rebellion Commissioner ; 
The Courts having now, with true Law erudition, 
Put even Rebellion itself “ in commission.” 
As seldom, in this way, I’m any man’s debtor, 
I'll just pay my shot, and then fold up this letter. 
in the mean time, hurrah for the Tories and Rocks! 
Hurrah for the parsons who fleece all their flocks! 
Hurrah for all mischief, in all ranks and spheres. 
And, above all, hurrah for that dear House of Peers ' 
Some of the studies fit for a gentleman —are poetry, 


history, travels, Reugraphy, commerce, arts, science, 
mathematics, languages, law, physic, &c. 


* Exchequer Tithe Processes, served under a Com, 
mission of Rebellion. 
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SONG OF BYRON. 


* Awake not Grecece,---she is awake: 


Awake my Spirit ?”’ 


”9 


Inscribed to Mrs. Oliver Hull, of New York, 


The Words by J. J. Adams—Musie by the Author of ‘Miriam Coffin.’ 
Written and Composed for the Vew Work “ Ladies Companion. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


} 


spi rit, Gre——cia, il =6in—hale, While ruth-less tyrants While 


ruthless tyrants quake. 


2 The Moslem band is rushing on! 3 Not where “ Bozzaris cheered his band,” 
Awake! my soul ’s full strung! That noble spirit fled— 
They paused not when at Marathon, Nor in the field with “ blood-stained brand,” 
The Persian Dirge was sung. He mingled with the dead: 
Hark to the sound! my heart ’s in arms— But where he yielded up his breath, 
I ll think of Salamis ; The pilgrim’s shrine is found ; 
And revel in the rude alarms,— And by the never-dying wreath, 
And seek in war for bliss. — Is mighty genius crowned. 
THE DYING CHILD. In tracing every infant star : 
Amid the flames on high ;— 
Tis dying! life is yielding place Souls of the just, whose path is bent 
To that mysterious charm, Around the glorious firmament. 
Which spreads upon thy troubled face 
A fix’d unchanging calm, Perhaps thine eye is gazing down 
That deepens as the parting breath Upon the earth below, 
Is gently sinking into death. Rejoicing to have gain’d thy crown, 
And hurried trom its wee 
A thoughtful beauty res’s the while To dwell beneath the throne ot Hin, 
Upon its snowy brow; Before whose glory heaven is dim. 
But those pale lips could never smile | 
More radiantly than now; Thy life! how cold it night have heen, 
And sure some heavenly dreams begin It days had grown to years ! 
To dawn upon the soul within! How dark, how deeply stain’d with sin, 
With weariness and tears! 
! that those mildly conscious lips flow happy thus to sink to rest, 
Were parted to reply— So early numbei’d with the blest! 
To tell how death's severe ecl pse 
Is passing from thine eye ; *Tis we'l, then, that the smile should lie 
For living eye can never see Upon tiy marbe cheek : 
The change that death has wrought in thee. | It tells to our inquiring eye 
What words could never speak— 
Perhaps thy sight is wandering far A revelation sweetly given 
Throughout the kindled sky, } Of ali that man can learn of heaven. —ANoNYMovs, 
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FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. 

Mra. Arxinson,—You will recollect our vener- 
able and respected friend, Judge When 
here a few days since, he related te us among other 
anecdotes, one in relation to the Summary Adiin- 
istratien of Justice, which occurred in the early 
history of New England. Anxious to get the 
Judge to correspond occasionally with some of our 
periodicals, for which his lersure in retirement 
affords him ample time, while his fine classic taste 
and belle-letter scholarship, render him eminently 
qualified to give interest to whatever subject he 
might select, I suggested his writing eut the an- 
ecdete he had related, and forwarding it to me for 
publication, which he kindly consented to do, and 
herewith you will receive it. I only hope it may 
be followed by others. I know the Judge is in the 
habit of occasionally correspending with Silliman’s 
Jeurnal, and seme others, in connection with mat- 
ters of science, natural history, &c. and would he 
consent to furnish an occasional article for some of 
yeur interesting periodicals, embracing some of 
his reminiscences of olden time,—and he might go 
as far back as the period of the revolution, in which 
he bore himself a conspicuous part, I am certain 
the readers of the Post, Casket, &c. would be much 
pleased, and warmly welcome the Correspondent 
“ Seventy-Six,” as a most able contributor. 

My honored friend furnishes the best example in 
his mede ef life I have ever known, of what the 
Romans used to call otium cum dignitate, and good 
habits, and a regular and active life still enable 
him at the age of near four score years, to enjoy 
the goods of life, the comforts and elegancies with 
which he is surrounded; his mind at the same 
time, is still active in ranging over the whole field 
of science, and the arts, and even up to this time, 
often engaged in making acquisitions that are usual- 
ly confined to the period of youth. 

After saying this much for my Correspondent, I 
cannot forego the pleasure of permitting you to ex- 
tract a paragraph frem his letter, in which he com- 
pliments in such handsome terms our fair eity, 
awarding to it in some particulars the palm ever 
eur neighbour and great rival, New York. While 
in other respects, the latter is admitted in turn to 
have the advantage. Yours, &c. H. 


My Dear roune Furenn,—For your very kind 
and unmerited favers and attentions bestowed on 
me in my late visit to Philadelphia I hasten to ten- 
der you my cordial thanks. Without your assist- 
ance, or that of some other /ike friend, my visit to 
that charming city, must have been much less inter- 
esting to me. 

Respecting the aqueduct, the Penitentiary, txe 
Exchange, the Hospital, and thoueh lust not least, 
those enchanting Parks, which your citizens call 
public squares, I shall attempt no description, be- 
cause I ara sensible of my total inability to do jus- 
tice to either of them. I will only observe, that if 
it may be said of New York, that it is the best place 
in the world to acquire wealth, it may with equal 
truth be said that Philadelphia is the best to live in 


SUMMARRY JUSTICE, 


and enjoy that wealth. There is observable by the 
stranger who visits this city, a neatness and becom- 
ing simplicity of dress in both sexes which appear 
to great advantage when compared with the taudry 
costume which he sees in New York." A*marked 
distinction is also noticaeble in the ers of the 
inhabitants of the two cities, The kind and fr end- 
ly spirit of William Penn, seems yet to rest upon 
the dwellers in this city of “ Brotherly leve ;” in- 
stead of that restless eagerness in pursuit of money 
which is evinced in the hurry, bustle, and, to cein a 
new phrase, rattle-te-bang, with which the traveller 
is annoyed in passing through most of the streets 
in New York. As to public charity, and charitable 
institutions, it is no disparagement to any city in 
the United States te say, Philadelphia stands at the 
head of thein all. 

You will receive on the other leaf the anecdote 
of Gov. Hopkin’s administration of Summary Jus- 
tice, which you will please show to our common 
friend Mr. Atkinson; and if he and you think it 
deserving of publicity, he will be at liberty to give 
it some humble place (if such an one there be) in 
his “ Casket,”’ or where else he may please. 


Summury Justice of the Olden Time. 

In the early settlement ef the Colony of Con- 
necticut, about the year 1642, under the adminis- 
tration of Edward Hopkins, who for several years 
was Governor of the Colony, a law was passed by 
the General Court, as it was then called, prohibit- 
ing the killing ef deer during those months in the 
year in which they were peor and of little or no 
value: and subjecting the offender te the penalty 
of a fine of forty shillings, “one moiety whereof to 
be paid te the treasurer of the tewn wherein the 
offence shall be committed, and the other moiety to 
him who shall sue for and prosecute the same to 
effect. And in case the delinquent shall neglect 
er refuse to pay such fine, he shall be publicly 
whipped on the naked body not exceeding twenty 
stripes.” 

Sometime in the month of April, a month in 
which the law forbade the killing of deer, one of the 
Governor's neighbors called on him and stated that 
a buck, for a length of time had been in the habit 
of feeding on a field of wheat near his house, be- 
longing to him, and‘ had become fat—praying his 
Excellency, under the circumstances to give him 
permission to kill the deer. ‘The Governor replied, 
“T possess no authority by which I can dispense 
with the law—it would be of evil tendency and by 
ne means admissible.” The applicant urged his 
suit by informing the Gov, that he was poor, had a 
family of small children—that although it was out 
of the season for killing deer, yet the buck had fat- 
tened upon his property, and it would be a great 
favor to have permission to kill it. “I cannot,” 
replied the Governer, firmly, “ permit any one, un- 
der any circumstances whatever to violate the law— 
if you should proceed te kill the deer, have you any 
reason to suppose any one would feel disposed to 
prosecute?” “I have one neighbor,” replied the 
applicant, naming him, “ who like myself is peor, 
and who frequently kills deer himself centrary to 
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TALKING BACKWARDS. 


the law, though nobody complains of him—this | 


neighbor, I have reason to fear, would prosecute 
for the benefit of that part of the penalty to which 
he would be entitled by the statute.” “ But,” said 
the Gov. “ in case you should kill the deer,—though 
remember, I give you no permission te do it; would 
it not be adviseable for you to make a present to 
that neighbor of a quarter of the venison to secure 
his friendship and silence? Upon this the appli- 
cant witheut pressing his Excellency farther, made 
his bow and retired, 

About three weeks after this, the neighbor who 


had been named, called upon the Governor, made 


complaint, and demanded a warrant against one of 
his neighbors for killing a deer contrary to the law. 
“ What evidence,” asked the Gov. “have you in 
support of your complaint?” “Why,” replied the 
complainant, “he told me himself he killed the 
deer, and more than that, he gave me a quarter of 
the venison.” “Indeed!” said the Gov. “ and how 
did you find it? was it eatable at this time of the 
year '—* QO yes, Sir,” replied the complainant, “ it 
was really fat—we have had an open winter, you 
know Sir, and the deer has fed on a field of wheat 
belonging to the man that killed it, and was as fat 
as deer usually are in the fall of the year.” Upen 
this disclosure of facts the Gov. suggested to the 
complainant whether it would not be better to let 
the thing pass off without any prosecution. “ You 
ought te consider,” said he, “ we are here in a new 
country—provisions are scarce—many of us ex- 
perience great difficulties in sustaining our families 
—you are not insensible that the reason and ebject 
of the law were to prevent the destruction of the 
deer during the season in which they are poor, and 
not fit to be eaten—you say this venison was fat, 
and had become so by feeding on the wheat of the 
ueighbor who killed it. In addition to this, you 
acknowledge he gave you a quarter of the venison. 
Now under all these circumstances, would it not 
be considered unreasonable, and even ungrateful to 
insist on prosecuting this neighbor, who, by your 
own account, has been so kind to you ? 

But notwithstanding these suggestions, this se- 
cond Shylock continued to press his suit, observing 
to the Gov. “I know my rights, Sir,—I know I am 
entitled to one half of the legal penalty—TI also 
know, Sir, you are svrorn to maintain and execute 
the law—you cannot, you dare not disallow my 
complaint and deny me the benifit of the law !”— 
The complaint was filed, a warrant issued upon it, 
and the delinquent was arrested and brought before 
the court—and upon being put te plead to the mat- 
ters charged in the complaint, pleaded “ Guilty.” 


As soon as the Gey. had pronounced the sen- 
tence of the law upon him, the delinquent in a 
mild but firm tone of veice replied, “ situated as I 
am, I cannot undertake to pay the fine of forty 
shillings—I feel unw lling to starve my wife and 
children by shunning my back from the lash of the 
whip—I shall offer it as a satisfaction in lieu of the 
fine.” ‘The Gov. accordingly made out and deli- 
vered to the constable the warraut ef execution-— 
a knowledge of the proceedings had roused a spirit 
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of indignation among the neighbors against the 
prosecutor, and had brought them together to at- 
tend and hear the trial. The delinquent presented 
his naked back to the officer, observing to him that 
it would be unnecessary to tie his hands, as he 
should neither make resistance nor attempt to es- 
eape. The constable tied a light tow string to the 
end of a shert stick and began to perform his duty, 
by strokes more suitable to brush away flies than 
te inflict pain upon the back of acriminal. The 
Gov. who stood by with his law-book under his 
arm, counted for the constable; and as soon as fen 
were numbered cried out, “stop, Sir, let us see 
how the law reads!’ Then opening the book, 
read “the other moiety te hyn who shall sue for 
and prosecute the same to effect.” “This prosecu- 
tor is entitled to ene half of the penalty—take him 
and bestow upon him the remaining ten stripes.” 

“QO, but step a little,” said he, starting back, 
“touch me if you dare! Why,I have not been 
tried-—you can’t whip me,’’ and made some attempt 
to escape. But the bystanders, regarding the com- 
mand ef the Gov. more than the remonstrances of 
the complainant, instantly laid hands upon him, 
not in the most tender and delicate manner, and 
having bared his back, and by the assistance of 
cords placed him in a posture of hugging a tree, 
made room for the approach of the officer. The 
tow string was now exchanged for a good and effi- 
cient horsewhip—*“ Mr. Constable,,’ said the Gov- 
ernor, “ you are acquainted with the circumstances 
attending this case—I hope you will perform your 
duty faithfully.” 

“ Yes, please your Excellency,” replied the con- 
stable, “I think [ knew my duty, and I guess I 
shall discharge it to the satisfaction of all present, 
with the exception of one only. I have already 
executed one sentence according to /aw—this I in- 
tend to execute according to law and equity both.” 

By the time the ten stripes were all told, the suf- 
ferer’s back exhibited ample testimony of the indig- 
nant feelings of the speetator, and presented a dura- 
ble sarcographic record of the prompt administra- 
tion of Summary Justice. SEVENTY-SIX. 

TALKING BACKWARDS. 

Uncle Jo’s ideas flow much faster than he can 
find words to express them, which oftentimes 
occasion a most ambiguous style of expression 
in his manner of relating a story. Going one 
day into his field, he found his neighbour’s pigs 
enjoying a fine revel among the pumpkins—a 
part of a Yankee’s property which he will by no 
means permit to be wasted. Driving them from 
the field, each of them bolted through the fence 
with a share of plunder from the pumpkin bed. 
A(ter effecting an ejectment of the trespassers 
from his premises, he hastened to the house to 
tell his helpmate of the disaster, and expressed 
himself in the manner and form following: 

* Wife, wife,” said he, “ John Downs’ field got 
into my pigs, and when I drove them, the pump- 
kins went through the devil with a pig in their 
mouths, as though the fence was after them, 


and a post tumbled over me and I’m e’en just 
dead!” —Lowell Weekly Compend. 
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PETER BRUSH. 


THE GREAT USED-UP. 


It was Nevember; soon after election time, when 
a considerable portion of the political world are apt 
to be despendent, and external things appear to do 
their utmost to keep them so. November, the sea- 
son of dejection, when pride. itself leses its imperi- 
eus port; when ambition gives place to melancholy; 
when beauty hardly takes the trouble to look in the 
glass; and when existence doffs its rainbow hues, 
and wears an aspect of such dull, common-place 
reality, that hope leaves the world for a temporary 
excursion, and those who cannot do without her in- 
spiring presence, borrow the aid of pistols, cords, 
and chemicals,and sead themselves on a longer 
journey, expecting to find her by the way :—asea- 
son, when the hair will not stay in curl; when the 
walls weep dewy drops, to the great detriment 
of paper-hangings, and of every species of colour- 
ing with which they are adorned; when the ban- 
nisters distil liquids, any thing but beneficial to 


PETER BRUSH, 


Peter Brush is a man of this suseeptible class. 
His nervous system is of the most delicate organi- 
zation, and responds to the changes of the weather, 
as an Eolian harp sings to the fitful swellings of 
the breeze. Peter was abroad on the night of 
which we speak; either because, unlike the younger 
Brutus, he had no Portia near to tell him that such 
exposure was “not physical,” and that it was the 
part of prudence te go to bed, or that, although 
aware of the dangers of miasma to a man of his 
constitution, he did not happen at that precise mo- 
ment to have access to either house or bed; in his 
epinion, two essential prerequisites to couching 
himself, as he regarded taking it al fresco, «n acel- 
lar door, not likely to answer any sanitary purpose. 
We incline ourselves to the opinion that he was in 
the dilemma last mentioned, as it had previously 
been the fate of other great men. lut, be that as 
it may, Mr. Peter Brush was in the street, as melan- 
eholy as an unbraced drum, “a gibbed cat, or alug- 
ged bear.” 

Seated upon the curb, with his feet across the 


gutter, he placed his elbow on a stepping-stone, and, 


white gloves; when nature fills the ponds, and when ‘ like Juliet on the balcony, leaned his head upon his 
window-washing is the only species of amusement ; hand—a hand that would perhaps have been the 
better ef a covering, though none would have been 
‘rash enough to volunteer to be a glove upon it. He 


at all popular among housekeepers. 


It was on the worst of nights in that worst of 
seasens. 


ture. It was damp, foggy, and drizzling; to sum 
up its imperfections in a sonorous and descriptive 
epithet, it was “orrid muggy weather.” The air 
hung about the way-farer in warm, unhealthy folds, 
and extracted the starch frem his shirt collar and 
from the bosom of his dicky, with as much rapidity 
as it robbed his spirits of their clasticity, and melt- 
ed the sugar of self-complacency from his mind, 
‘The street lamps emitted a ghastly white glare, and 
were so hemmed in with vapory wreaths, that their 
best efforts could not project a ray ef light three 
feet from the burner. Gloom was universal, and 
any change, even to the heat of Africa, or te the 
frosts of the Arctic Circle, would, in comparison, 
have been delightful. The pigs’ tails no longer 
waved in graceful sinuosities ; while the tail of each 
niglit-roving, hectoring bull-dog, ceased flaunting to 
warp the clouds, a banner of wrath and defiance to 

unier creatures, and hung down drooping and de- 
jected, an emblem of a heart little disposed to quar- 
rel and offence. The ornaments of the brute crea- 
tion being thus below par, it was not surprising that 
men, with cares on their shoulders, and raggedness 
in their trowsers, should likewise be more melan- 
choly than #n occasions of a brighter character. 
Every one at all subject to the “skiey influences,” 
who has had trouble enough to tear his clothes, and 
te teach him that the staple of this mundane exis- 
tence is not exclusively made up of fun, has felt 
that philosophy is but a barometrical affair, and that 
he who is proof against serrow when the air is 
clear and bracing, may be a very miserable wretch, 
with no greater cause, when the wind sits in an- 
other quarter. 


The atmosphere was in a condition of 
whieh it is difficult to speak with respect, much as | 
we may be disposed to ayplaud the doings of na- | 


was ina dilapidated condition—out at elbows, out 
at knees, out of pocket, out of office, out of spirits, 
and out in the street—an “ out and outer” in every 
respect, 2nd as Gufre a mortal as ever the eye of 
man did rest upon. For some time, Mr. Brush’s 
reflectiozs had been silent. Following Hamlet’s 
advice, he “gave them an understanding, but no 
tongue ;”’ and he relieved himself at intervals, by 
spitting forlornly into the kennel. At length, sui- 
fering his locked hands to fall between his knees, 
and heaving a deep sigh, he spoke :— 


« A long time ago my ma used te put on her 
specs and say, ‘ Peter, my son, put not your trust 
in princes,’ and from that day to this I haven’t done 
any thing of the kind; because none on ‘em ever 
wanted to borry nothing ef me, and I never see a 
prince or a king,—but one or two, and they had 
been rotated out of oflice,—to borry nothing of 
them. Princes! pooh !—Put net your trust in po- 
liticianers—them’s my sentiments. You might jist 
as well try to hold an eel by the tail. I don’t care 
which side they’re on, for I’ve tried both, and I 
know. Put not your trustin politicianers, or you'll 
get a hyst.” 


“Ten years ago it came into my head that things 
weren't going on right; so I pretty nearly gave my- 
self up tee-totally to the good of the republic, and 
left the shep to look out for itself. Iwas brim full 
of patriotism, and so uneasy in my mind for the 
salvation of freedom, I eouldn’t werk. I tried to 
guess which side was going to win, and I stuck to 
it like wax ;—sometimes I was a-one side, sometimes 
I was a-t’other, and sometimes I straddled till the 
election was ever, and came up jist in time to jine 
the hurrah. It was good I was after, and what goed 
could I do, if I wasn’t on the ‘lected side? ~But, 


| after all, it was never a bit of use. Whenever the 
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PETER BRUSH. 


battle was over, and no matter what side was shar- 
ing out the loaves and fishes, and I stepped up, I’ll 
be hanged if they didn’t cram all they could into 
their ewn mouths, put their arms over some, and 
grab at all the rest with their paws, and say, ‘Go 
away, white man, you ain’t capable.’—Capable! 

hat’s the reason I ain’t capable! I’ve got as 
extensive a throat as any of ’em, and I could swal- 
low the loaves and fishes without cheking, if each 
loaf was as big as a grind-stone, and if each fish 
was as big as asturgeon. Give Peter a chance, and 
leave him alone for that. Then, another time when 
I called—‘ I want some spoils,’ says 1; ‘a small 
bucket full of spoils. Whichever side gits in, 
shares the spoils, don’t they? Ss they first grin- 
ned, and then they ups and tells me that virtue like 
mine was its own reward, and that spoils might 
spoilme. But it was no spoils that spoilt me, and 
no loaf and fish that starved me—I’m spoilt be- 
cause I coukin't get either. Put not your trust in 
politicianers—I say it agin. Both sides used me 
jist alike. Here I’ve been serving my country, 
more or less, these ten years, like a patriot—going 
to town meetings, hurrying my daylights out, and 
getting as blue as blazes—blocking the windows, 
getting licked fifty times, and having more black 
eyes and bloody noses,than you could shake a 
stick at, all for the common good, and forthe purity 
of our illegal rights—and all for what? Why, for 
nix. If any good has come of it, the country has 
put it into her own pocket, and swindled me out of 
my arnings. I can’t get no office! Republics is 
ungrateful! It wasn’t reward I was after. I scorns 
the base insinivation. I only wanted to be took 
eare of, and have nothing to do but to take care of 
the public,—and I’ve only got half—nothing to do! 
Being took care of was the main thing. Repub- 


lics ts ungrateful; I’m swaggered if they ain’t.. 


This is the way old sojers is served.” 

Brush, having thus unpacked his heart, heaved a 
deep sigh or two, and laid his head upon the stone, 
for the purpose of considering his condition more 
at his ease; but soon unwittingly—for well he 
knew the consequences—feil into a troubled, mur- 
iuuring sleep, in which his words were mere repe- 
titions of what he had said before, the general scope 
of the argument being to prove tke received axiom 
of former times, that republics do not distribute 
their favours in proportion to services rendered, and 
that, in the speaker’s opinion, they are not, in this 
respect, much better than the princes against whom 
his mother cautioned him. Such, at least, was the 
convietion of Mr. Brush; at whieh he bad arrived, 
not by theery and distant observ ation, but by his 
own personal experience. 


It is a long lane which has rio turning, and it is 
a long sleep, “especially in the open air, which is not 
interrupted by those in authority. Peter Brush 
found it so in this instance, as he had, indeed, more 
than once before. His agitated slumbers were soon 
disturbed by the relentless paw of an otticer of the 
night. 

“Get up, Commodore,” said he of the mace 
and badge. ‘“ Your ma will be waiting for you, 
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and your pappy, the major, will be apt to hide you.” 

“ Don’t be official and trouble yourself about 
other people’s business!” remarked Brush, trying to 
open his eyes. “Don’t be official; it isn’t the 
genteel thing.” 

“ Not offieial !——What do you mean by that! Do 
you want me ta neglect my business? I’m official, 
by being appointed a watchman, and it’s my duty 
to meddle with other people’s business, and to have 
a finger in every pie what's baking. Don’t give 
me none of your slack,” continued the Charley, ex- 
panding with the pride of office, and shaking his 
mace, “ or I'll give you some of my tight.” 

“Oh, very well—be as sassy as, you please— 
you've got an office—you've got one of the fishes, 
though it is but a minny, and I ain’t; butif I had, 
I'd show you a thing or two. Be sassy, be official, 
be any thing, Mr. Noodle-soup. It isn’t saying 
much for the corporation that they chose you, when 
Peter Brush was on the list for promotion, that’s 
all; though you are so stiff, and think yourself 
pretty te look at. But them that’s pretty to look 
at, ain’t good ’uns to go, or you wouldn't be po- 
king here.—Be off—there’s no mere business afore 
this ’ere meeting, and you may adjourn.” 

“ What’s all that? Why, you’re so cerned as to 
come under the act agin tipsy people, as well as un- 
der the act supplementary to an act, entitled an aet 
for the suppression of loafing. Where did you get 
the liquor ’—how did you come so very how comed 
youse! Fie! you a gentleman’s son !” 

“ Watchy, it’s owing to the weather—part to 
the weather, and part because republics is ungrate- 
ful—that’s considerable the biggest part. Either 
part is excuse enough, and both together makes it 
a credit. When it’s such weather as this, it takes 
the electering fluid out of you; and if you want 
to feel something like—do yeu know what some- 
thing like is !— it’s cat-bird, jam up—if you want 
to feel so, you must pour a little ef the clecterising 
fluid into you.—In this kind of weather you must 
tune yourself up, and get resumed, or you ain’t 
good for much—tuned up to coneert pitch—but all 
that’s a trifle. Put not your trust in politicianers.” 

“ And why not, Mr. Rosum ?” 

“Why not? Help us up—there—steady she 
goes—hold on—why not? Look at me; that’s why 
—I’m a riglar patriot—lvok at my coat—I’m all for 
the public good—twig the holes in my trowsers. 
I’m steady in my course, and upright in my con- 
duct—don’t let me fall down—I’ve tried all parties, 
year in and year out, just by way of making myself 
popular and agreeable ; and I’ve tried to be on beth 
tides at once,” roared Brush, with great emphasis, 
as he slipped into the gutter; “ and this is the end 
on it,” 

This striking illustration of the results of the 
political course he pursued, and of the danger of 
being on twe sides at once, being achieved, Brush, 
by the aid of his good-natured auditor, scrambled 
ashore, where he sat, the picture of the shipwreck 


ed mariner. 


«“ Now, you must come along with me,” said the 
Charley, helping him along ; “I'll take care of you. 
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But what made you 4 politicianer—ain’t you good 
for nothing else—haven’t you got a trade ?”’ 
“Trade! yes,” replied Brush, contemptuously ; 
“but what’s a trade, when a feller’s got a soul? I 
love my country, and I want an office—I don’t care 
what, so it’s fat and easy. I’vea genus for govern- 
ing; for telling people what to do, and look at ’em 


want my country to take care of me. Head work 
is the trade I’m made for—talking ; that’s my line. 
Talking in the streets, talking in the bar rooms, 
talking in the eyster cellars. ‘Talking is the grease 
for the wagon wheels of the body politic and the 
body corpulents and nothing will go on well till 
I’ve got my say in the matter; for I can talk all 
day, and most of the night, only stopping to wet 
my whistle. But parties is all alike—all ungrate- 
ful ; no respect for genus; no respect for me. I’ve 
tried both sides, got nothing, and P’ve a great mind 
to knock off, and callit half a day. I would, if my 
genus didn’t make me talk, and think, and sleep so 
much, I can’t find time to work.” 

“ Yes, but Mr. Rosum, you must go before the 
Mayor first, Mr. Rosum.”’ 

“ Ne, I'd rather not. Stop—now I think of it, 
I’ve asked him before, but perhaps if you’d speak 
a good word, he’d give me the first vacancy. In- 
troduce me properly, and say I want something to 
do shocking—no, not something to do—I want 
something to get; my genus won't let me work. 
I'd like to have a fat salary and to be general super- 
intendant of, things in general, and nothing in par- 
ticular, so I could walk about the streets, and see 
what is going on. Now, put my best leg foremost 
—say how I can make speeches, and how I can 
hurra at elections.” 

“ No, I won’t; you’rea candidate for thirty days, 
and we'll have you examined in the morning. 
Every man for himself.” 

That Brush’s qualifications were found sufficient, 
there can be no doubt, and it is to be supposed, 
therefore, that, by virtue of an instrument, entitled 
a mittimus, he was duly installed.—Sutur. News. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SMUGGLER.-* 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 


And think ye now, ye sons of case, 
Because the Smuggler’s life is rude— 
Midst bawling winds and roaring seas, 
He lives a man of cheerless mood ? 


*We take great pleasure in presenting to our rea- 
ders this beautitul production of the best dramatist of 
theage. To those who have listened with delight, to 
the author’s recitation of it from the stage, we tee! as- 
sured that we could offer no richer treat ; and by all, 
who love the true and high inspirations of genius, we 
are confident, that this fine poem will be highly esti- 
mated. It was printed long ago in England; but this 
is its first appearance in an American periodical. ‘The 
manuscript, which lies before us, is the author’s own, 
given to us by himsell, and it has been enlivened, in 
the copying, by many touches, from the hand that 
drew the original picture —Eb. 


do it. I want to take care of my country, and I) 


THE SMUGGLER. 


Ye little guess, how many a smile 
To fickle fortune’s frown we owe 
Ye little guess, the sons of toil 
Know softer tase than you can know, 
‘Now, bless thee, girl ! The wind is fair 
And fresh, and may not long be 80 ; 
We've litle time, vou know, to spare, 
So gi’s a “buss and let us go !’ 
The Smuggler cries. A wight is he 
Fit for his trade ! — so reckless rude, 
He looks like — something of the sea ! 
He is not of the landsman’s brood! 
His stature ’s big — his hazle eye 
Glistens beneath bis bushy hair; 
His face is of a sunny dye — 
His hand, his bosom that is bare. 
His voice is rough, yet kindly. You 
Can tell he’s wont to talk with winds 
And thunders, and the buisterous crew 
Ol waves, whose moods he little minds. 
His rosy, hardy infant son 
Sits, crowing, on his lusty neck ; 
His wife, a fair and tender one, 
Murmurs, and weeps upon his cheek. 
He must not stay ! The treasure’s dear ; 
He hurries from her, with a sigh ; 
His manly soul disdains a tear— 
Not but he has one in his eye! 


The sail is st ! — she clears the shore — 
She feels the wind and scuds away, 
Heels on her little keel, and o ’er 
The jostling waves appears to play. 
This is the Smuggler’s littie crew :— 
The mate, his tall and strapping sun; 
Another active youth or two, 
Besides an old and childless man, 
Who many a storm and wreck had seen : 
His head as hoary as the foam 
Of the vexed wave '—He once had been 
Another man !—had now no home, 


Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him! was a ruthless one; 
And they were rough, inconstant friends ; 
But, every other friend had gene! 
At length, the cliff is seen no more — 
Around is nought but sea and 
And now, the Smuggler ponders o’er 
His hopes and fears, alternately. 
O Hope ! thou little airy form ! 
Thou thing — of nothing ! — subtiest thing, 
That deals in potent spell or charm ! -- 
Queen of the little fairy ring, 
That dances up and down the beam 
Of the midnight moon, and loves to play 
Such antics, by its witching gleam, 
As scare or wrap the sons of day. 
When was the smile of human bliss 
More fair than painted still by thee ? 
Thy phantom gives as sweet a kiss 
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THE SMUGGLER. 


As e’en the lover's fairest she ! 
Illusion blest! How many a son, 


Of , unchanging destiny, 
Wh une never smiled uvon, 
n taught to emile by thee ! 


Now, wilh thy little gulden wand, 
Perch’d on ihe Sntuggler’s helm, the wild 
And savage sea thou would’st command, 
And make it merciful and mild ! 
But, ’t isa bleak and squally sky, 
A restless and a raging sea, 
Whose surge and cloud thy power defy, 
And make their moody mock of thee ! 
Yet, little moved, thou keep’st thy place 
Beside the staunch and reckless wight, 
Who looks thee cheerly in the face, 
And litile apprehends thy flight, 
Till, through the war of waves and winds, 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 
Thou guid’st him, till at last he finds 
His path, and treads the sunny shore ! 
The traffic’s made—the treasure stowed ; 
The wind is fair, the sail is spread, 
And, laboring with her secret load, 
Scarce heaves the little skiff her head. 


Now is the Smuggler’s time of care ! 

A wary watch he keeps— nor night 
- Nor day he rests, nor those who share 

The fortunes of the venturous wight. 
A veering course they steer, to shun 

The armed sail, and strive to reach 
The nearest friendly land, and run 

In some safe creek, or sheltered beach, 
Which now, at night they near; and then 

Laugh at their fears and perils o’er— 
When, lo ! the wary beacon’s seen 

To blaze !—An enemy’s ashore ! 
Down goes the helm !—‘ Let ge the sheet !’ 

The little bark obeys, and now 
To clear the fatal land, must beat 

The heavy surge, with labo ing prow ! 
She weathers it ; but ah ! a sail, 

By the bright starlight gleam, they find 
Hap left the shore — as they can tell, 

She is about a league behind — 
In chase of them, along the shore. 

The Smuggler knows it well !—There lies 
A little cove, three leagues or more, 

And thither will he bear his prize ! 
Well sails the little skiff, but vain 

Her efforts !-- Every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain ! 

She nears them more than halfa one! 
The Smuggler thinks ’tis over now ! 


Thrice has he left the helm — and 

The fruitless dew, from his sullen brow, 
Dashed with his indignant hand ! 

When lo !— (And think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there, 


The Smuggler’s little skiff can save ? 


. Through the black fiery storm, whose frown 
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That hover'd o’e: the Smuggler, as 

He gave his rudder to despair 7?) -- 
Just as the heavy tears begin, 

Adown his manly cheek, to roll, 
Warm from that not unholy shrine — 

The husband’s and the father’s soul ! — 


The dutter springs her mast ! and lies, 
A useless log, upon the seas; 
While the staunch skiff her wrath defies, 
And courts the fair and freshening breeze ! 
But, look ! what threatens from behind ? — 
The rage-fraught waves swell bigh and proud 
It ‘gins to grow a squally wind, 
With many a little ragged cloud, 
Fleeting before the muffled storm! 
Wrapped in a hundred clouds, with frown 
As dark as Death’s, and giant form, 
Threatening to rush in thunders down, 


In lightnings and in deluge.—Now 

It comes ! —It blows a hurricane ; 
Great is the roar above, below ; 

‘The flashes thick, as the big rain, 
That beats and batters the huge wave, 

Rolling in wrath along !—What now 


it Heaven ordains, I think I know. 
Her mainsail and her jib are down ; 
Under her foresail, reefed, she flies ! 


Of death the Smuggler still defies ! 
W ith dauntless arm the helm he rules, 
Erect his form and bold his mien ; 
And, as it scowls at him, he scowls 
And looks it in the face again! 
All night it rages on ! — but now, 
As night declines, it dies away ; 
And leaves the blessed East to show 
The rosy lids of waking Day, 
That opes its glittering eye !— And O, 
How radiantly it shines !— It shines 
Upon the Smuggler’s cliff ! —’T is so; 
Yet ,how ’tis so, he scarce divines! 
But, look !— Who stands upon the beach, 
And waves a welcome with her hand ? 
What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father, from the nearing land ? 
O, treasures dear! What dome of state, 
The haunt of luxury and show, 
Contains so blithe a joy as that, 
‘The Smuggler’s but will shelter now ? _ 
O, how he glows again ! — to tell 
What peri!s he has passed — what store 
Of merchandise he has ! — how well 
The skiff her share of duty bore ! 


Now tell me not —but in my mind, 

What e’er the smooth and softest tongue 
Of luxury may sing, you'll find 

Your sweetest joys from pain have sprung ! 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


The effect ofa pinch of snuff upon a new beginner, 
is very happily described in a translation from the 
Italian, by Leigh Hunt. It is, in truth, sternutation 
on paper, or sneezing described— 
What a moment, what a doubt, 
All my nose, inside and eut, 
All my thrilling, tickling, caustic 
Pyramid rhinecerostic 

ants to sneeze, and cannot do it! 
Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me, 
Now with rapturous torments wrings me, 
Now a “sneeze you tool, get through it.” 
What | helpme? Ogood Heaven, 
Ah! Yes—thank ye—Tohirty seven 
Shee—shee O! ’tis mest del—ishi. 
Isht, ishti—most 
(Hang it, 1 shall sneeze till spring)— 
uft ’s a most delicious thing! 


Jonathan Long, a six-footer,---com- 
monly called “ long John’’---when on his way to 
market, always stopped for his breakfast at the 
tavern of old Major F. The Major observed 
that John was a tremendous eater, and had look- 
ed crab-apples at him until he was tired, in the 
hope of inducing him to get his breakfast else- 
where. But it availed not. Long John was 
again on hand. ‘*‘ Major,’’ said he, “* cant ! have 
some sassengers for breakfast?” “* Yes,” replied 
the Major, gruffly, * you can have them, if we’ve 
got enough in the house.” He then bawled to 

house-maid, and on her appearing, “ There 
Betty,” he, go the measure of that 
man, a m length in sausages !”’--- 
Norfolk Advertiser. 


Tee total.—This term, which is used by tem- 
rance societies to designate the system which 
inculcates abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
ne with a man named Turner, a member 
of the Preston temperance society, who, having 
an impediment of speech in addressing a meet- 
ing remarked, that partial abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors would not do; they must in- 
sist upon tee-tee-tee-total abstinence. 
PROVERBIAL POLITENESS OF THE MixiTary. 
—An officer in India, who had been just raised 
from the ranks for his gallantry, being invited to 
to the Governor’s table, was invited by the Go- 
vernor’s lady, as a marked compliment, to take 
wine. ‘ No, ma’am, I thank you,” replied the 
unsophisticated hero—* I[ never takes wine ; 
but I'm a tiger at beer !” 


Fun.---“" Mamma,’ said a little fellow, whose 
mother had forbidden his drawing horses and 
ships on the mahogany sideboard with a sharp 
nail, “mamma, this ain’t nice house, at Sam 
Rackets we can cut the sofa, and pull out the 
hair, and ride the shovel and tongs over the car- 
pet, but here we can’t get any fun at all!” 


AupIENcE.—A crowd of 
theatre, so called because they cannot hear. 
The actors speak to them with their hands and 
feet, and the spectators listen to them with their 
eyes. 


ple in a large 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Sounp Apvice.—A spendthrift Nobleman 
had a fortune left him, and was advised by a 
friend to purchase an estate notorious for its 
neglected state and sterility. “‘ Why,’ said his 
Lordship, “ there is not a single passable road 
through the whole estate.” That the ve 
reason I wish mn to buy it,” said the other, “ it 
will take you the longer to run through u !”’ 


Foote AND Dr. Jounson.—The English 
Aristophanes was no favorite with the Doctor; 
that the dislike was mutual, the ae pas- 
sage from a letter written by Foote, to a friend 
in Dublin, will prove: He (Dr. Johnson) has all 
the qualities of a bear, but its abstinence, all its 
awkwardness without its agility—in fact, he 
growls better, but dances worse. 


A stump preacher, in describing the latter 
days, says—* Then, my hearers, the axle of the 


| Globe will have become so rusty, that the earth 


will stop turning like the old weathercock on 
yonder barn—you will be obliged to grease the 
winds to make the: glide over the earth—and 
the lightnings of heaven will not be able to de- 
scend without the assistance of a ladder.’ 


Mathews used to tell a story of a Boor, whose 
father dying, he was advised to go to London to 
consult a civilian, and to tell him that his father 
died intesfate, and had left six young infants be- 
sides himself, and ascertain if he could not be 
his executor. Arriving in London, he went toa 
lawyer’s office, knocked at the door and was in- 
vited in, when the following conversation took 
place! 


. ou a silly villain?” 
. Did you come to insult me ?’ 
‘Yes, c a pu You must know 


that feather died detested, and left six young in- 
fidels besides munself, and I wants to know if I 
can’t be his executioner.’ 
Dr. Parr was celebrated for the unsparing 
severity with which he could deal out his dumb- 
founders, when the occasion justified their inflic- 
tion. A flippant chatterer, after having spoken 
slightingly of the miracles, exclaimed, “ Well 
but, Doctor, what think you of the mark of the 
cross upon the ass’s back, which they say indi- 
cates the precise spot where the animal was 
smitten by Balaam?’---‘ Why, sir,’ replied the 
doctor,‘ I say that if you had a little more of the 
cross, and a good deal less of the ass, it would 
be much better for you.’ Uponanother occasion, 
a shallow smatterer, tauntingly asked him, why 
he did not write a book :— Sir, know a method 
by which I might soon write a very large one.’ 
‘Ah,doctor! how so?’ ‘Why, sir, by putting in 
all that 1 know, and all that you do not know.’ 


Sternutatories.—A young medical gentleman 
right from the schools, was called upon to ex- 
tract a substance from the nose of a child, but 
not succeeding, he applied to one of his older 
brethren for an instrument and sought his ad- 
vice. His friend inquired if he had tried stef- 
nutators, (medicines that preduce sneezing. )}— 
The young doctor said he had, but they had slip- 


ped off. 
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AND SENTIMENT. 


An amusing Vignette in Bell's Life, represents the 
House of Lords under the symbol of the duke of Wel- 
lington, in a Cab, driv.ng tandem, and running into a 
heavy Omnibus driven by O’Cunnell, who represents 
ye pate of Commons, ‘The lines underneath ex- 

in the meaning : 

Hurrah ! dash away, neck or nothing, my duke— 
Your cattle are prime, and in noble condition : 
Dash forward, a stranger to fear or rebuke, — 
And a fig for the coward who dreads a collision. 


Then flog up your prads, and be off like a shot— 
No matter for driving a ~ at random ; 

In Lyndhurst a capital leader you've got, 

Though now in some risk of upsetting your tandem. 


A rat tail of real American breed, | 
Although in his figure a little too lanky ; __ 

But who doubts his courage ? and then his : 
Not many would venture a race with the Yankee. 


The road of Reform don’t agree with your prads, 
Where Dan drives his Omnibus, slowly but steady, 
With lite Jack Russell behind as a Cad— 
y the powers! you have got in close contact already. 


The Nettle.—In Scotland, I have eaten net- 
tles, | have slept in nettle sheets, and I have 
dined off a nettle table cloth. The young and 
tender nettle is an excellent pot herb, and the 
stocks of the old nettle are as good as flax for 
making cloth. I have heard my mother say that 
she thought nettle cloth more durable than any 
other species of linen.— 7. Campbell. 


Foddering the wrong Beast.—A few dayssince, 
a strong and active young man drove with great 
re ga Aa a public house in the vicinity of this 
city. Having many miles to proceed, he left 
his jaded horse at the door, entered the bar- 
room, took a glass of wy} then jumped into his 
vehicle and drove off. “ He’d better have given 
his horse two quarts of oats,” said the bar-keep- 
er.—* The young man had probably forgotten,” 
said a bye-stander, “ that it was the horse, and 
not himself, that performed the labour of travel- 
ling.” “* He has foddered the wrong animal,” 


said another.— Boston Post. 


How Prope tive 1n Town.--+A very hon- 
est-hearted Dutchinan, who had seen but little 
of the world, took it in his head to visit the me- 
tropolis, a place he had never before seen ; but, 
among all the wonders which perplexed him, 
‘he couldn’t zee how de people all got a liften 
upon de town; they all stands or walks apout, 
and doesen’t work at all.’”’ One of his own ex- 
perienced neighbors py the mystery thus: 

“I tells you, Hans; dey follow sheaten one a- 
noder, and dat dey calis piziness, and dat’s de 
way dey kits dere liffen!’’ 

Our brother over the way gave us a specimen 
of Lincoln county poetry a few daysago. We 
think we have got a verse to match it, all the 
way from New Jersey. An editor down south 
thinks the first line is well characterized by the 
dog-gerel : 

When Peggy’s dog her arms imprison, 
I olten wick my lot was hisen— 
How often | should stand and turn, 


To get a pat from hands like hern. 
Nashville Repub. 


“ Why, la bless me, where is this newspaper 
printed ?” exclaimed an elderly lady after rea- 
ding the long list of prvrter, which lately ap- 
— in a paper published in Marion county, 

hio. “If it is'nt from ‘Marrying County,’ | de- 
clare!”’ she added on examining the title. “Now 
doosn’t that make both ends meet finely? La, 
what a suitable name!” 


A Toucu One.—They have a curious mode 
in Siberia of procuring the skin of the sable.— 
Their fur is in the greatest perfection in the 
depth of winter, at which time the hunter pro- 
ceeds to the forest armed with a pitcher of wa- 
ter and some carrion meat ; he deposites the bait 
at the foot, and climbs himself to the top of a 
high tree. As soon as the animal attracted by 
the scent , arrives, the man drops some water 
on his tail and it instantaneously becomes frozen 
to the ground ! On which, descending from his 
elevation with incredible rapidity, his pursuer, 
with a sharp knife, cuts him transversely on the 
face. The sable, from the excess of pain, takes 
an extraordinary spring forward, runs off, and 
(his tail being fast to the ground) out of his skin 
of course, leaving it a prey to the-hunter ! 


- 


* ‘You sot of a fellow !’’ exclaimed a poor wo- 
man to her husband, “you are always at the pub- 
lic house, getting drunk on hot purl, while [ am 
at home, with nothing to drink but cold water.”’ 
* Cold, you silly jade,” hiccoughed the husband, 
‘“* why dont you warm it ?” 


One of Madam Malibran’s sweetest is 
called “* Night at Sea,”’ the music by H. av. 
the celebrated pianist. The words are pretty— 

gr. 
Heart yearning for home; 
Thought, dwelling with thee ; 
Prayers, that where thou dost roam 
I soon may be. 


Suort Courtsuip.—A few days ago a dis- 
consolate Benedict, of Philliam, tired of single 
blessedness, waited upon the widow ofa late well 
known character, Black Tommy, at Gainsburg, 
wishing to speak to her a few words. Ofcourse 
she desired him to walk in. After a short col- 
loguy, the business of the gentleman was 
broached--he wanted a house keeper, and had 
been recommended to her. 

? Well,” replied the dame, “what family have 

ou 

Oh, only myself.”’ 

“ But what house-room have you ?”’ 

** Oh, as to that, I have a setting room and one 
bed room.” 

“ Ah! but where am I to sleep ?” 

“| was thinking that we had better get mar- 
ried first.” 

After a little consideration, a bargain was 
struck and on Monday last, the happy couple 
were joined in the holy band of matrimony. 


Every body takes pleasure in returning smal! 
obligations; many persons even acknowledge 
moderate ones; but there is scarcely any one 
who does not repay great obligations with in- 
gartitude —Rouchefoucault. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
[through this beautiful world, beneath its glori- 


The following was found inscribed on the interior 
of a sea shell, picked up in a meadow at Rockaway: 
Take, 0 take me back again 
To the sea from whence I came ; 
Take, O take me to the sea, 
Ne’er will I wander more from thee ; 
O let me breathe the pure sea breeze, 
I’m sick of the rank green grass and trees ; 
‘The land air takes away my breath, 
’Tis filled with pestilence and death. 
Take me back to the ocean shore, 
And let me hear the wild surf’s roar ; 
O let me see the bright broad bay, 
And bathe once more in the foam and spray, 
Or far out in the stormy deep, 
By the moaning billow rocked to sleep, 
e golden stars my canopy, 
My couch the blue and boundless sea. 


What I like to see.—I like tosee a woman out 
in the morning scraping up chips to build a fire, 
and her husband in bed; it shows she thinks 
more for him than she does for herself. — 

I like to see a merchant and mechanic keep 
their shop doors and windows closed until the 
sun is an hour high; it shows they are indepen- 
dent, and ask no favors of their customers. 

I like to see young women walking the streets 
on Sundays in their silks, with holes in their 
stockings; it shows they are more attentive to 
things above than below. 

I like to see men crowding round the bar room 


Monday morning before sunrise: it shows their 


anxiety to get at their week’s employment in 
season. 

1 like to see women send their butter to mar- 

ket in adirty cloth ; itshows economy, as it saves 


washing. 


Dr. Johnson’s definition of a physician was— 
One who pours drugs of which he knows little in- 


toa stomach of which he knows nothing. 


Double D.—It is amusing to notice the plea- 
sure an audience take in the extreme notes of 
the human voice poioeast? in the female, if 
unusually low. The mere tone will almost in- 
fallibly elicit anapplause; the execution, the ex- 
pression of a passage, pass comparatively for 
nothing. They rejoce to hear that they have 
*“ not lost their G.’’ We once remember, at the 
theatre, seeing a man who had brought a friend 
evidently for the sole purpose of letting him hear 
a fellow with a voice like a buffalo, singing dou- 
ble D. There they sat,as patient and still as 
bitterns in a marsh, till about the period of the 
said buffalo’s advent. And when he came on 
the stage, and prepared to sing his song, they 
were all activity and expectation. As the song 
proceeded, eac owl was accompanied by an 


admonition from the friend, that that was not | P 


double D. “ No, that wasn’t double D; it was 
only about G, or so. No, nor that neither, though 
that was a good low note. Now then, there— 
there that was double D!” They heard double 
D. and were delirious with admiration. They 
encored the for the sake of hearing double 
D. and immediately after left the theatre.— 
Musical World. 


Beautiful A l to an Atheist.—I cannot be- 
lieve that a mind like yours,can walk abroad 


ous canopy of light, and not feel,and sometimes 
tremble, at those evidences of Almighty being 
and agency, that flame from the sun, sparkle in 
the stars,eche in the thunder, breathe in the 
winds, murmur in the waters, exhale from the 
flowers, and warble from the groves. And Iam 
sure that sometimes in your hours of depression 
and sorrow, your desolate spirit sighs for 
brighter hopes and surer foundations than any 
on which you can now repose. You are begin- 
ning to take the downward path of life; the 
hey-day of youth and enterprize is past; you 
have tasted about all that this world hast to 
give; death has again invaded your domestic 
circle, and every year as approaches, one 
star after another will drop from your sky. 

To the Christian, surrounded by the sharers 
of his hopes, these loved and parting lights of 
life glide away to wait his arrival ina purer 
sphere ; to you they are sinking to blackness of 
darkness forever. And aseach year your pas- 
sage to the tomb becomes more desolate and 
dim, no glimmer of hope arises to cheer, butall 
around is darkness, silence, and interminable 


gloom. 
“ } of Guns.”’—Of all the torments not 
hysical there is none more tormenting than to 


ave a story to tell and no opportunity to 
tell it. There is no knowing” how the 


terate story-teller feels under such circum- 


stances, and to what des te extremities he 
may be driven to relieve himself of his burthen. 
The Dunstable Telegraph has a good anecdote 
on this subject—" Riding the other day,” says 
the Editor, “in a stage coach, it had become 
nearly night, and our day’s ride was nearly at ap 
end, when suddenly a fellow passenger roused 


himself. ‘There,’ said he, ‘I have rode all day 


seeing any thing to put me in mind of an 
anecdote I once ’-~and then followed an 
old affair which we had heard an hundred times, 


and which he, no doubt, had repeated as many 
thousand.” 


Religionis Life.—Religion in the Bible is fre- 
uently called hfe! There is appropriateness in 
eterm. For as natural life is the source of 
all bedily sensation and activity, so religion is a 
principal in the heart, which is the source of all 
spiritual activity and holiness. Itis life, par ex- 
cellence; without it, morality is but a dead prin- 
ciple, and our best actions but specious sins. It 
is a quickening power, planted amid the sensu- 
alities of our nature by the Holy Spirit. Itis the 
divine nature within us; and makes us one with 
God and Christ. It gives meaning to certain 
assages of scripture, not before understood. It 
is the root of holiness in our inmost souls; and 
the tree sprouting from it, will blossom and bear 
fruit forever. 
A husband complained of bis wife before a 
magistrate for assault and battery, and it appear- 
ed on evidence that he had pushed the door 
inst her and she in turn had pushed it against 
him, whereupon the counsel for the defendant 
said that he could see no impropriety in a hus- 
band and wife a-doring each other. 
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